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DUCKING BLIND AND SCHOOLHOUSE. 


ALonG the coast south of the mouth of the Chesapeake 
Bay lies a flat country, half swamp and -half sandbar. 
lt is overgrown in many places by forests of tall, straight 
pines, and is bordered by wide sounds and inlets of shal- 
low water, which are cut off from the ocean by a narrow 
sea beach, over which the winds blow constantly, heaping 
up mountains of sand, and then picking up. these moun- 
tains and carrying them on a few hundred yards and 
piling them up in new places. In the shallow waters 
which lie to the landward of this sand beath grow the 
grasses and other water plants on which wild fowl de- 
light to feed; and here: each year congregate in un- 
counted numbers the ducks, the geese and’ the swans 
which have been forced away from their northern homes 
by the closing of the waters by frost. 

The people who live along the main shore are simple, 
honest and kindly. They are far from main lines of 
travel. The railroad is twenty miles away, and a queer 
little steamboat, plowing its way down the Sound three 
times a week is their only means of getting their produce 
to a market. They farm, and fish, and gun; and the 
earth, and the waters, and the air contribute to their 
support from year’s end to year’s end. Their amusements 
and their interests are few, yet their lives are happy. 
Like people who live crowded closer together, they 
have their loves, their hopes and their fears, and they live 
simple, kindly and hospitable lives. 

In winter the waters are visited by many gunners, 
whose homes for the most part lie in great centers of 
civilization, and during his visit each visitor has for 
ccmpanion of his shooting days one of the residents of 
this shore; some one who understands the handling of a 
boat and the ways of the birds, and who can put a 
stranger in the way of getting shooting. And since the 
stranger. goes out after the fowl every day when it is 
lawful to do so, and spends all his day in the blind wait- 
ing for birds to come; and since there are many blank 
days when there is little shooting, it follows naturally 
that the gunner and his boatman talk to each other a 
good deal, and after a time grow to be well acquainted. 
Perhaps the gunner tells the boatman stories of distant 
lands, or of great game, or of wonderful sights that he 
has*seen in European cities; while we may be sure that 
after his shyness has worn off the boatman. talks to the 
gunner about his farming, about the prices brought last 
year by his sweet and his Irish potatoes, about his wife 
and his little ones, their illnesses, the comfort that they 
take in going to church when the rare preacher visits the 
community,,and about all the other things that most 
interest him. 

Since most men are sympathetic, it does not take very 
many days for the gunner and his boatman to come to 
think well of each other; and if their association con- 
tinues year after year—for a few days each winter—it is 
not very long before a genuine attachment springs up 
between them. The boatman works hard for the success 
of the shooter, and takes a pride in his success. The gun- 
ner feels that a very little money, properly applied; might 
greatly help his boatman and family, and might render 
their lot a hapnier one; yet it is hard to offer him money. 
But there are other forms of help that may be furnished. 

Not long ago there came to our notice a little story 
that is worth telling here. It is suggestive and may offer 
a hint to others. 

The gunner had grown to have a high regard for his 
boatman, who, like many of the men of his community 
along this shore, was absolutely illiterate. He belonged 
to a good family of the county, he was generally 
respected and liked, but neither his father nor he, nor his 
children, had ever been to school; no one in these three 
generations could either read or write. The gunner de- 
termined that there was something wrong about this 
condition ef things, and he decided to do what he could 
tc remedy it. He spoke with a dozen or fifteen of his 
friends, who were accustomed. to shoot in the same 
region, and from each of them secured a small subscrip- 
tion, which, in the aggregate, proved enough to hire a 
school teacher for a year, as well as to rent a house for 
school purposes. But when the school was: about to be 
started it was discovered that the schoolhouse was with- 
out furniture, and that the community could not raise 
money enough for books, or any of the mecessary ap- 
paratus for teaching children. The gunner was not dis- 


ccuraged; he made an appeal to the shooting club of 
which he was an officer, and the club, on his representa- 
tion, appropriated a sum of money sufficient to furnish 
the schoolhouse and set the school in successful 
operation. 

When the school was opened, the man who had prac- 
tically founded it, who had done all the hard work, raised 
all the money, and launched the enterprise, went down 
to this little community and made a speech to the chil- 
dren and their parents there assembled to witness the 
opening of the first yearly school that had ever been es- 
teblished in the county. In simple language he gave the 
children and their parents some good advice, and con- 
cluded by saying that the school had been founded in 
erder that each one of the little ones might have a chance 
to make the most of what was in him. He urged each 
child to do his best, and to try to become a better citizen 
cf his county, of his State, and of his country. 

And the point of the story? Well, sometimes gunners 
do other things besides killing birds. And this is only 
one instance of many of which nothing is known, because 
the men who do this good do it in secret. 





OYSTERS PURE AND IMPURE. 


THE death of the Dean of Winchester from typhoid 
fever ascribed to the eating of polluted oysters and the 
death of a number of other persons believed to have been 
due to the same cause has directed attention in England 
te the oyster as a possible disseminator of typhoid. 
The particular oysters which are believed to have caused 
the illness were taken from beds which have been 
cescribed in the reports of former investigating commit- 
tees as “saturated with sewage,” a condition which one 
would think might account plausibly enough for the ty- 
phoid, evenif salt water isa speedy purifier and destroyer 
of disease germs. It is no marvel that Great Britain has had 
an oyster scare, and under the circumstances it was wise 
on the part of the New York Forest, Fish and Game 
Commission to assert through the State Department the 
purity of the Long Island beds from which American 
oysters are exported to Europe. “East Rivers” and “Blue 
Points”—famous the world over wherever oysters are 
known—Shell Fisheries Superintendent Wood certifies, 
come from deep water beds far removed from any possi- 
ble contamination. As for the sewage-saturated beds of 
Fngland, it is high time for boards of health and sea 
fishery boards to combine their forces, following the ex- 
ample set by Massachusetts, where this admirable sys- 
tem is in operation, as provided by the public statute: 

Section 113. The State Board of Health may examine all com- 
plaints which may be brought to its notice relative to the con- 
tamination of tidal waters and flats in this commonwealth by 
sewage or other causes, may determine, as nearly as may be, the 
bounds of such contamination, and, if necessary, mark such 
bounds. It may also, in writing, request the Commissioners on 
Fisheries and Game to prohibit the taking from such contaminated 
waters and flats of any oysters, clams, quahaugs and scallops. 
Upon receipt of such request, said Commissioners shall prohibit 
the taking of such shell fish from such contaminated waters or 
flats for such period of time as the State Board of Health may 
prescribe. 

Sec. 114. Whoever takes any oysters, clams, quahaugs or 
scallops from tidal waters or flats from which the taking has been 
prohibited as provided in the preceding section shall forfeit, etc. 


——————— 
LEGISLATIVE TUMBLING. 


Amonc the quaint monastic tales of the Twelfth Cen- 
tury is that of “Our Lady’s Tumbler,” which relates how 
a certain tumbler or professional acrobat, having been 
converted and joined a holy order, was much distressed 
because, being unlearned and untrained in such accom- 
plishments, he could not do his share at mass in praying 
or singing or any of the several other offices in which 
each brother bore his part; until at last he bethought 
him that he could tumble; and so in his simplicity, with- 
drawing to a secluded shrine, he leaped and vaulted and 
turned hand-springs before the image of Our Lady, dedi- 
cating his strenuous performances to her honor, and be- 
seeching her to look with favor upon this, the only 
service he had to offer. This he did day after day as 
often as the others were at mass, and much to the edi- 
fication—when he was discovered—of the Abbot and 
brothers, until at last he died in the odor of sanctity, be- 
queathing to us the story of his tumbling as an in- 
centive to do our best in whatever field, each one accord- 


ing to his gifts and his lights, 


The tumblers did not all live in the Twelfth Century; 
they are with us to-day; nor are they confined to 
monastic orders. They are found occasionally in Legisla- 
tures, where their tumblings not infrequently take the 
form of freak bills relating to fish and game. Here, for a 
current instance, is a measure introduced at Albany by 
Mr. Coutant, from Ulster County, which provides that 
a non-resident and non-taxpayer of any county who 
wishes to hunt in the county must first take out a certifi- 
cate from the supervisors of the town in which he wishes 
to hunt, paying therefor a fee of $25, and that such 
certificate shall authorize him to shoot for one month in 
the town—not the county—to which the certificate ap- 
plies. For the high crime and misdemeanor of hunting 
without a license the county non-resident shall be liable 
to a penalty of not less than $100 nor more than $200, 
or a year in jail, or both; and $10 for each bird or animal 
taken. For refusal to show his license to any Tom, Dick 
or Harry, man, woman or child who may demand sight 
of it, he must pay a fine of $50. 

This is, of course, all highly ridiculous, and at first 
thought one might be inclined to laugh at it. But we shall 
see it has a pathetic side as soon as we realize that it is a 
case of legislative tumbling. Just as “Our Lady’s Tumbler,” 
in his mortification upon seeing his brothers at their 
functions, while he could do nothing but tumble, set him- 
self to leaping and vaulting and capering as his mode of 
worship, so the author of this bill, having got himself 
sent to Albany, and there seeing his fellow members all 
busily engaged in preparing bills and making laws, be- 
thought him that he, too, must do his part, if nothing 
more than to tumble, and so he set to to do his stunt as a 
legislative mountebank, and gave us this grotesque non- 
resident license bill. It has had just one reading in the 
Assembly and will never have another; but it ought not 
to be let pass into oblivion without prompting us to give 
credit to the highly commendable spirit of wanting to do 
something, if only to tumble, which prompted its intro- 
duction. 


WE print in another column the measure introduced by 
Senator Perkins authorizing the President to set apart 
certain selected areas of the forest reserves to be game 
reserves. The bill is very simple and direct, and is free 
from the financial complications which caused the de- 
feat of the game reserve bill last year. No appropriation 
is involved, and Mr. Cannon will not again be impelled 
in the excitement of debate to tear off necktie and collar 
and call upon the “boys” to “stand by him” and kill the 
bill. The purpose sought to be attained by the Perkins’ 
measure is the provision of a number of game refuges, 
those harbors of safety and breeding which are absolutely 
essential if our big game species are to survive. The es- 
tablishment of such protected reserves will work no 
hardship; on the contrary, their purpose and operation 
will be to increase game in surrounding country where 
hunting will be permitted. 


The readers of this journal have been kept fairly 
well-informed of the character of the administration 
of fish and game interests in Massachusetts since 
the accession to office of the present board of 
commissioners. In the light of our knowledge of 
the admirable record which has been made by Chair- 
man Collins and his associates, natural astonishment 
is felt at the proposition to abolish the commission 
as it stands and substitute in place of it a new com- 
mission of six members, who will hold meetings once 
in three months. The movement has its origin in Pitts- 
field. The plan is one which does not deserve a mo- 
ment’s serious consideration. It cannot have been 
devised from a sincere desire to advance the interests 
of Massachusetts fish and game protection. The way 
to help that cause is to hold up the hands of the pres- 
ent commission, to give it the sinews of war—more 
adequate means to work with. Chairman Collins has 
labored faithfully, intelligently and successfully; he has 
made the laws respected; has protected the game and 
the fish, and ‘is protecting them. He has made the 
department a terror to the snarer. Any movement to 
interrupt the good work now being done, while it 
might gratify some personal feeling, would be directly 
opposed to public interests. 
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Che Sportsman Conrist. 


a 


Initiating the Old Man. 


My son Clarence is a student in the New York 
School of Fine Arts. I visited New York the other 
day and expressed a wish to see him at work in his 
class along with the other art students. “Come along 
if you wish,” said Clarence, “but if anything happens, 
don’t blame me. I will not be responsible for what the 
‘push’ may do to you.” 

I went up. Seated in a well-lighted and well-warmed 
room on low stools only a few inches from the floor, 
with inverted chairs in front of them for easels, sat 
in a circle thirty or forty bright and earnest young 
men. In the center, upon a rostrum, stood an athlete 
in the altogether, posed as Ajax defying the lightning. 
His muscles stood out upon his body like bunches of 
rope and he was the embodiment of strength com- 
bined with grace and suppleness. 

Around and upon the walls hung sketches done by 
the pupils present and past, and there were also many 
and varied dabs of paint, as if the students had used 
the wall surface as a palette on which to blend their 
colors. Many of the class were making a study of the 
model in crayon, and the grating of their pencils could 
be heard above the stillness as they swayed them to 
and fro over their paper. 

My boy, on entering the room, doffed his coat, and 
in a moment was in his shirt sleeves seated upon his 
stool, sketching like the rest of them. I think he said 
something to the monitor of the class as he took his 
seat, for out. of the stillness came a deep bass voice: 

There’s a bullfrog in the pool 

And a stranger in the room! 
The whole class taking up the refrain, yet not looking 
at me nor ceasing their work. 

And then came the question: 

What does a stranger do? 

And in perfect unison came the reply from the whole 
class: 

Treat!!! Treat!!! Treat!!! 

And if I mistake not my boy was in the refrain with 
the rest. 

Then came: 

What will make hair grow on bald heads? 

And in strong accents came the unanimous reply: 

Beer!!! 

This was getting a little personal, but withal, inter- 
esting. 

Will he “dig” up? came next, and the answer followed: 

Of course he will! 

The class certainly was fixing things to suit them- 
selves. 

Then came in a deep bass voice: 


When? ; 
And in all sorts of voices came back: 
Now! 


I took the hint, and sidestepping over to where my 
boy was drawing, I simply queried “How much?” 
“Oh! a V will do,” and as I passed him the bill the 
leader started with: 

Oh! He's a jolly good fellow, 
in which all joined with a will. 

The money had but hardly passed, seemingly, to the 
monitor when a case of beer, another of ginger ale, 
then sandwiches, pickles, olives, crackers, jam and what 
not were brought in and piled in a corner awaiting 
noon recess, then near at hand. 

When time was called the model left his throne; 
chairs and stools disappeared; a large sheet of brown 
paper was spread on the stand, and in a moment the 
provender was ready and free for all. Corn thrown to 
a flock of hungry chickens could not have disappeared 
more quickly than did the food upon that table, and 
in a moment the boys were each armed, in one hand 
with crackers, cheese or sandwich, and in the other 


with beer or ginger ale, as the case might be. 
They treated me as a guest, and ascertaining my 
wants, brought me some of the provender. 


] certainly felt I was a boy again among those 
youths, and before I had completed my Bohemian meal 
cries went up for a speech, but I declined to face that 
crowd on an empty stomach, and ate on. 

My meal finished, a chair was placed in the center 
of the room, which I ascended, and when I raised my 
hand to gesticulate and opened my mouth to speak, I 
could neither hear myself nor could they hear anybody 
but themselves. My boy was making as much noise 
as anybody. I looked at my watch and inwardly won- 
dered how long this thing would last, when finally 
silence was proclaimed. : 

I started in by saying to them that inasmuch as they 
had asked me to speak and yet would not let me, yet 
would I compromise by telling them a story, the 
same story Tom Reed told the Gridiron Club in Wash- 
ington under somewhat similar circumstances. The 
committee from the club waited on him and urged him 
to be present, but he knew and he declined positively. 
But the club must have him, and so anxious were they 
that the committee was authorized to do something 
never yet done at a banquet of the club, pledge a 
speaker against heckling, and accepting the solemn 
pledge of the committee Mr. Reed promised to attend. 

And as he arose at the coffee and cigars stage of 
the banquet and began his oration, a member, who 
had heard nothing of the pledge to silence, broke in 
by asking Mr. Reed “what he knew about the Czar.” 

“For a moment it staggered Mr. Reed and abashed 
the members present, for a solemn pledge had been 


given and broken. The offending member, seeing that . 


he had transgressed, in a nervous, apologetic voice 
explained that he had not heard of the compact. 

Like a flash Mr. Reed recovered his equanimity, and 
addressing the offending member, said he would tell 
a story, and this was the story: 

“It was an occasion when a universal peace pledge 
had been entered into by all animals and birds of the 
air. It was to last a week and all were bid to be pres- 
ent at the convention. A gander waddling along was 
accosted by a fox, ‘Where are you going? said the 


fox. ‘To the great peace convention,’ replied the gan- 
der. ‘I'll go with you for company,’ said the fox. 
And they went. Presently the faint baying of a pack 
of fox hounds was heard. The fox haltedsand pricked 
up his ears. ‘Come along,’ said the gander, ‘they are, 
like ourselves, bound for the peace convention! And 
again they waddied and trotted on. But the pack 
came nearer and nearer, until the baying was almost 
deafening; in fact, the hounds could be seen in the 
adjoining meadow as they came nosing the ground and- 
running along. This was too much for the fox, and 
shutting off any further remarks from the gander, he 
said, ‘I think this convention may be all right, and no 
doubt the hounds, like ourselves, are going there, but 
what if some fool hound in the pack hadn’t Ceard about 
it,’ and with that the fox lit out”—‘“and boys,” I said, 
“that’s what I am going to do right now.” 

But before I could get my coat and hat I had to 
shake hands with all the boys and promise to come 
again, and my boy and I left the room amid a storm 
of cheers. And as we got into the street once more 
my boy, addressing me, remarked, “Pa, you're all 
right.” CHARLES CRISTADORO. 


The Half-Breed Indians. 


Ir would be interesting to know the exact numerical 
strength on this continent, north of the Mexican boun- 
dary, of that people which, neither Indian nor white, 
owes its existence to the union of the two races. No 
doubt the census bureaus of this Government and that 
of Canada might furnish some statistics, though we 
have never seen them. But they must at best prove 
faulty and inadequate. 

For a large part of the mixed people, though really 
constituting a race apart, would in any enumeration 
be counted either to the Indians or the whites. The 
full half-breeds, being found in largest numbers in the 
Indian tribes, or about the tribal reservations, would 
be numbered with the Indians. On the other hand, 
that much larger body which in color shades away to 
that of the Caucasian, would find place among the 
whites. The difficulty of any exact enumeration would. 
thus be very great. In the case of the latter class, with 
whom a certain sensitiveness must tend to prevent dis- 
closures of the red line of descent, it would be well- 
nigh insuperable. 

But while trustworthy statistics are lacking, the 
number of half-caste Indians—including in that class 
all who have Indian blood in their veins—on the 
northern continent, must be very great. Any one 
who travels much in the West, and especially any one 
who has hunted over it, cannot fail to be impressed 
with this fact, and with the extent of their distribution 
quite outside the reservations. Among many of the 
Indian tribes, moreover, their number is far larger 
than at “st appears. For the half-breed on the reser- 
vation marries the full-blood Indian woman, with the 
result to further continue the strain of white blood. 

In some of the tribes, notably in the Indian Terri- 
tory, or in southwestern parlance, “The Nation,” the 
development of the new race has made startling prog- 
ress. Especially is this true among the Cherokees, 
where the full-blood seems in danger of entire sub- 
mergence. General Abercrombie once said that in fifty 
years the Cherokees would all be white, the Creeks 
all black. The prediction is being verified so rapidly 
that even now the tribes have markedly changed color 
and characteristics. The Cherokee country is almost 2 
white State, while, as respects color, the Creek is 
becoming a second Hayti. 

With the former the change may largely be attributed 
to the desire of white men to share in the Cherokee 
lands, a desire which could only be gratified by mar- 
riage with the native women, and thus practical in- 
clusion in the tribe. In the case of the Creeks the 
change is due to adoption of its former slaves by the 
tribe under the treaty of 1867 with this Government. 
By this act the negro was given the same status as 
the Indian, sharing equally in the government, the 
lands, annuities, etc., an equality which easily paved 
the way to intermarriage. In both tribes the new race 
is, if anything, more law-abiding than the old, work- 
ing out its own destiny as peacefully as adverse condi- 
tions will permit. 

But while the mixture of white and Indian blood 
among the tribes themselves has thus attained large 
proportions, the increase in the number of Indian half- 
castes scattered throughout the white population is 
considerable. This increase is not, of course, full half- 
blood. It is quarter and eighth blood, and of the lesser 
degrees of consanguinity approaching the pure white. 
For numbered with the latter are very many persons 
who, on the maternal side, trace their ancestry back to 
the Indian. They are found in every State in the 
Union, and are the descendants of the early settlers 
and hunters, who, in the lack of white women, or 
through close association with their Indian neighbors, 
took wives from the tepees. They have no color, are 
classed with the whites, are never suspected of mixed 
blood; and if they- recall the fact themselves, do so 
much as they would recall their European ancestors 
when “wild in the woods they ran.” Yet they are 
widely distributed. Two of the proprietors of one of 
the greatest dailies of this country belong to this 
class, as do a number of officers in the army; and in 
the South and the Eastern States not a few well- 
known families may claim blood relationship with the 
red man. - 

Ethnologically, however, the Indian half-breeds are 
a new race in this country, dating back scarcely more 
than two generations. Its life is synchronous with the 
comparatively recent settlement of our Western States 
and Territories; the development of the race east of 
the Illinois line being inconsiderable when compared 
with that west of that frontier. On the other side of 
our northern boundary the race is older, having its be- 
ginning in the invasion of the wilderness west of the 
Great Lakes by the agents of the ‘rival fur companies 
during the early years of the last century. There are 
thus half-breeds whose great-grandfathers were_half- 
breeds, and communities, or districts, in which, until 





ae recent years, at least, they formed the bulk of 
the ulation. 

_By far the larger section of the race is French-In- 
dian. It had its beginnings, on the paternal side, in the 
coureurs deg bois, or wood-runners, a class which owed: 

Ss exister to the competition of the X. Y. and 
glorthyest companies with the Hudson’s Bay Company 

possession of the Indian trade. -These men. were 
French colonists from eastern Canada, who became in 
time hunters and traders, and gradually spread them- 
selves over the whole region east from the height of 
land west. of Lake Superior. As traders with the In- 
dians, they were outfitted by the Canadian companies 
with the necessary goods to barter for furs; and the 
story of their wanderings and conflicts with the agents 
of the rival English company is one of the most in- 
teresting in border history. 

Following the coalition of the competing fur com- 
panies in 1821, however, and the consequent loss of 
their employment as traders, the coureurs des bois 
gradually pushed further westward into the interior, 
past the Lake of the Woods and on to the fertile 
prairies of Manitoba and the valley of the Saskatche- 
wan. Here they became hunters and trappers rather 
than traders, disposing of their furs at the trading posts 
scattered throughout the country. and near which they 
invariably settled. To this they added employment as 
canoe-men and freighters for the fur company, and, in 
time, acquired small land-holdings and engaged in agri- 
culture on a limited scale. Up to the early sixties, 
however, their chief dependence was upon freighting 
and the great buffalo hunts, in which practically all 
the adult male population engaged. 

Very naturally, the wood-runners, being social in 
disposition and gregarious in habit, and cut off from 
the women of their own race, sought wives from the 
various Indian tribes. The object was attained gener- 
ally through barter—so many blankets or so much 
ammunition for a wife. And though the marriage 
ceremony lacked the essentials of bell, book and candle, 
the uniofs thus formed were generally happy enough, 
and a numerous progeny speaking Cree, Ojibway and 
Assiniboine, swarmed about them. As the latter mar- 
ried in turn, and always young, the new race increased 
rapidly; and as its daughters proved comely and at- 
tracted the attention of white traders and settlers, it 
gradually lightened in color until among the probably 
five thousand French-Indian half-castes at the date 
of the transfer of the country to Canada, the white 
blood clearly predominated. 

Of the remaining half-breed population, the larger 
part is made up of the offspring of the Scotch and 
English employes of the fur company. Like the 
coureurs des bois, these men were in a way forced 
to find wives es the Indian tribes, or the half- 
caste daughters o the hunters and _ voyageurs, 
And so attractive did the latter prove that the readi- 
ness of the fur company to import wives for its offi- 
cers from the British Isles failed materially to alter 
the custom. 


Very naturally, as the majority of these marriages 
were, in the first instancc, those of whites with half 
and quarter-bloods, with the intermarriage of its de- 
scendants, this section of the new race has bleached 
out even more rapidly than the French. In fact, it is, 
as a rule, almost indistinguishable from the white. 
Singularly enough, too, it exhibits something of the 
same prejudice against the other moiety of the race 
that is borne by the pure whites against both; though 
until the present generation their avocations and habit 
of life were largely identical. 

It is probable, of course, that in the case of the 
Scotch and English half-breeds this prejudice is due 
in part to social and economic differences. The latter 
are descendants of the better class of the fur com- 
pany’s employes, many of them of the officer class, 
while the forebears of the French half-castes were 
hunters, freighters and voyageurs. And the tradition 
of authority, of fixed position, of superior emolument, 
on the one hand, and of service, of desultory labor, and 
hand to mouth existence, on the other, still lingers. 

Again, the Scotch and English half-breeds have, as 
a rule, attained a greater degree of material prosper- 
ity than the French. Many of them are wealthy, the 
majority are well-to-do farmers. They are well- 
clothed and housed, their sons and daughters inter- 
marry with the whites, especially with the descendants 
of the old officers of the fur company, with whom, 
owing to long association, race prejudice is reduced 
to the minimum. 

The French section, on the other hand, still main- 
tains much of its original gregariousness. Intermar- 
riage with the whites is less frequent. No doubt this 
is due in part to difference of language, the new immi- 
gration with which it is surrounded being largely Eng- 
lish speaking. But in larger part it is due to clannish- 
ness, to race feeling, and to closer adherence to old 
methods of living. The disposition is to settle in little 
communities by themselves; an inclination fostered by 
their spiritual guides, who naturally desire to keep their 
flocks separate, with the mission church as a center. 
So far as possible, moreover, the French half-castes 
follow their old pursuits. They are still freighters and 
hunters and guides, preferring these callings to farm- 
ing, though the latter has now become their chief 
means of livelihood as a class. There is thus less of 
thrift than among the Scotch and English; less ambi- 
tion to advance in the social scale, to possess the ap- 
pliances, comforts and conveniences which go so far 
to make up what we call civilization. 

Inevitably this difference of wealth and social status 
tends markedly to separate the two sections of the race. 
The divergence is accentuated by the desire—unacknowl- 
edged yet existent—of the Scotch and English to escape 
the prejudice which attaches to a mixed race and which 
identity with the French Indians would entail. For this 
prejudice operates against the half-breed wherever he is 
found, and-tends constantly to perverted judgment of 
his real worth. ae 

Apparently there is little consciousness of this preju- 
dice among the quarter and eighth bloods on our own 
side of the line; at least in localities where the half-caste 
and Indian population is massed. A partial explanation 
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of its absence may be found in the fact that they do not 
live among the whites, as do the Scotch and English half- 
breeds of the boundary. They do not, therefore, notice 
the extent of the prejudice against a crossed race with a 
color entertained by white men everywhere. But it is 
beginning to appear in the nation, especially among the 
Cherokees. And, no doubt, in time it will manifest itself 
in much the same way that it does across the border— 
that is, by a drawing away of the lighter half-breeds from 
those of fuller blood. 

It may be said of the French half-breeds that they are 
probably more fairly representative of the new race as a 
whole than any other of its sections. That race, it will be 
remembered, is a cross between the Indian and the white, 
shares in the characteristics of both peoples from which 
it sprang, yet is wholly repudiated by the one and largely 
so by the other. Remember, too, the conditions and asso- 
ciations with which it has been surrounded since its birth; 
that on the maternal side its ancestry has been largely 
savage and pagan, and that if there is anything in heredity 
its potency cannot be destroyed in a generation. It is not 
surprising, then, that the French half-caste in his occupa- 
tions leans toward those of the Indian rather than the 
white; and that in character he is a composite of the 
peoples from whom he sprang. es : 

This is not to say that the race is inferior in capacity, 
manly qualities and morals to its forebears. The popular 
notion that it is so is due to the unreasoning prejudice 
against a mixed race with a color, to its present habit of 
life, and to the assumption that any people to be capable 
and manly must be like Americans. But its present habit 
of life is only what might be expected of a people so re- 
cently little removed and still slowly emerging from semi- 
savagery. And just why we should set up a standard for 
a separate race and insist that the standard shall be our 
own it is not easy to explain. That the Indian half-breed 
is unlike us does not prove his inferiority any more than 
a similar unlikeness proves the inferiority of the Hebrew 
and the Bengalee, who constitute the intellectual 
aristocracy of the human race. , " 

Certainly the mixture of blood has not resulted in the 
deterioration of the qualities which contribute to manhood. 
Army officers are unstinted in their praise of the courage 
shown by the half-castes during the Civil War; and the 
writer recalls a pleasant conversation in the Southwest 
with a quiet little man, in clothes of the latest fashion, 
but half an Indian, whose dauntless bravery on the battle- 
field once challenged the admiration of the country. _Nor 
has any conclusive evidence of the intellectual deficiency 
of the new race yet been presented. No one looking at 
the intelligent faces of the half-castes in the Indian Legis- 
latures in The Nation would suspect them of any less 
measure of mental ability than the whites. 

President Diaz of Mexico is an Indian half-breed, yet 
has shown himself even more competent as an adminis- 
trator than as a soldier, laying broad and deep founda- 
tion of his country’s prosperity. A half-Indian provincial 
premier in Canada was at ieast the equal in ability of his 
fellows, and the half-caste Presidents of Peru and Ecua- 
dor have conducted successful administrations. There 
are half-breeds in nearly all the learned professions, as 
there are in trade; and we once heard a half-caste judge 
pronounce decision in an intricate case with much of the 
wisdom of Solomon and all the dignity of Arungzebe. 

With respect to morality, no doubt there are bad half- 
breeds. But missionaries everywhere testify that they 
can be good men, as do the lives of many half-caste In- 
dian pastors. If we recollect aright, the percentage of 
church membership in The Nation is larger than that of 
the country as a whole; and the court eS charge an 
astonishingly small percentage of omnes © ‘ ose a 
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Intelligence of the Wild Things. 


Tiny and the Chickadees, 
BY HERMIT. 
(Continued from Vol. LIX., page 2A) 


In thé series of nature studies, published in FoREST 
AND STREAM’S natural history columns, Tiny was briefly 
introduced to the public. Tiny is a red squirrel, the 
son of Bismarck. The latter was a grizzled old war- 
rior, the hero of many a fierce battle. Why he gave 
the cabin door-yard to Tiny is one of the mysteries 
of squirrel life. He had held it against all squirrels, 
red or gray, for ten years, and now gave it over to 
Tiny to have and to hold, without reserve. 

A return to Bismarck’s life history may throw some 
light on this peculiar transaction. ; ‘ 

Bismarck’s family, April, 1900, consisted of a wife 
and four children. Mrs. Bismarck, at that time, left 
her children to the care of her husband, while she 
made a new nest in which to rear another family. It 
was Bismarck’s duty to finish the education of the 
young squirrels and to marry off the daughters, to 
young males of another family, and to locate his sons 
on territory which they would ever after own and 
for which they would fight to the death. 

Tiny was not half so big as his only brother. Per- 
haps that was the reason why Bismarck favored him 
and brought him to the door-yard. It was an unusual 
act, for Bismarck insisted that his sons should remain 
on the territory upon which he had located them. 

When Tiny had acquired full possession he proved 
to be a “chip of the old block.” His motto, “No tres- 
pass,” was impartially enforced. He raced his brother, 
sisters, father, mother, as well as strangers, out of the 
door-yard, and fiercely attacked any squirrel that did 
not depart after the first warning. It was laughable 
to see Bismarck, the grizzled old warrior, run as if 
for life when caught trespassing by Tiny. When Tiny 
approaches through the treetops and fds a squirrel 
in the door-yard, he stops and sounds his war cry. 
This cry is long drawn out and is something like the 
buzzing of an old wooden clock when running down 
and striking the hours, After this warning he makes 
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flies. 


Tiny had a lively experience with a wharf rat. The 
rat was a monster. What caused him to take to the 
woods is a mystery. Probably he was a rat Christo- 
ae ee, and had started out to discover a new 
worid. 

When he found my door-yard he seemed satisfied. 
From a rat’s standpoint it proved to be “A land flow- 
ing with milk and honey.” 

Wheat, corn, meat, bird seeds, with no_ bloodthirsty 
human being to make life miserable. After two days 


of feasting the big fellow disappeared to appear again 
three days later with a mate. 


Doubtless the sly old 
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THE HERMITAGE IN JANUARY. 
Photo by Richard B. Mackintosh. 


rogue thought that he was able to support a family on 
the fortune he had discovered in the woods. 

I trapped the small rat, but found the big one too 
crafty to enter a trap. 

At first the rat did his foraging in the night time, so 
Tiny had no chance to make his acquaintance. Later 
he became bold enough to feed in the day time, which, 
in the end, brought him in contact with Tiny. I was 
talking to some visitors from one of the big sum- 
mer hotels, telling them the history of the rat, while 
he was eating from a loaf of bread in the dooryard, 
when I heard Tiny’s war cry. I told my visitors to 
look out for a hot time. Tiny ran out on a limb about 
six feet above the rat and told him in vigorous squir- 
rel language that he was a thief and a robber. The 





HERMIT AND THE CHICKADEE. 
Photo by Richard B. Mackintosh. : 


rat looked up, wondering what the angry little ani- 
mal could be, that was talking in an unknown tongue, 
and pounding the pine limb with his hind feet. It 
never entered his head to be afraid of such an insig- 
nificant foe. Tiny ran down the tree trunk, landing 
on the ground not four feet from the rat. The latter 
stood on his hind feet and squealed a warning. 

A lady visitor urged me to drive the rat away. “Rats 
are great fighters,” said she, “the poor little squirrel 
will be killed.” I offered to bet on the squirrel, but 
before she could answer the fight was on. Tiny caught 
the rat by the neck. For a few seconds all that could 
be seen was something brown whirling in a cloud of 
pine needles. The rat soon found that his little foe 
was a cyclonic fighter, and he made desperate efforts 
to escape. He dragged Tiny to a stone wall, leaving 
a trail of blood behind. When he entered the wall 
Tiny let go and returned to the bread and coolly pro- 
ceeded to eat his dinner, none the worse for his fierce 
battle. 

The rat did not return. He either died from the 
effects of Tiny’s savage bites, or, if he survived, left 
in disgust. 

Tiny was not always full of fight. He formed a 
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friendship for a young towhee bunting after a singular 
encounter. The bunting was eating from a loaf of 
bread, which was staked down in the dooryard when 
Tiny appeared. The squirrel thought that the bird 
would run away, but instead, the latter set its wings 
and lowered its head in preparation for battle. Tiny 
was astonished. He sat up, folded his forepaws on 
his breast, and looked on the gamy little bunting with 
wide-eyed wonder. The bunting soon turned to the 
bread. Tiny brought his forepaws down hard on the 
ground, evidently to frighten the bird. Again the 
plucky little bunting set its wings and lowered its 
head. Again Tiny sat up and looked the little fellow 
over. This time there was a comical expression on 
the face of the squirrel that said as plain as words could 
tell that he appreciated the situation. That he admired 
the pluck of the bunting was evident by his action. He 
crept quietly to the opposite side of the loaf of bread 
and allowed the bunting to eat unmolested. After this 
the two would eat together whenever they chanced to 
be in the dooryard at the same time. 

Tiny did not allow other buntings near his food, 
and I thought he would forget his bird friend when 
the buntings returned in the spring migration, but not 
so. He knew his friend at once and chuckled some 
kind of a greeting, while the bunting said something 
in bird language that seemed to my ears to express 
joy. 

The red squirrel is quick witted and full of resources. 
If new and unusual conditions confront him he is equal 
to the occasion. I have had proof of this hundreds 
of times. 

I will relate one instance: I feed hemp seed to the 
birds. The red squirrels and chipmunks are fond of 
the seed, and unless I stand guard, wiil manage to get 
the lion’s share. The chipmunks stuff their pouched 
cheeks and would carry away a bushel every day if it 
was fed to them. 

When Tiny is present no squirrel or chipmunk dares 
to meddle with the food. He does not molest the 
birds, and I really think that he knows that the seeds 
belong to them. 

Last fall I placed a wire netting over a shallow box, 
so the birds could pick out seeds, while the squirrels 
could not get their noses through the mesh. The chip- 
munks were puzzled, and one after another gave up 
in disgust, to fall back on bread and corn. When Tiny 
found the box he got mad all through. He crowded 
his nose against the wire netting, biting savagely 
meanwhile. I laughed, and Tiny instantly stopped his 
efforts and looked in my direction. All at once he 
got the idea into his head that I had blocked his game 
and had caused the trouble. In three bounds he landed 
on the trunk of a pine tree, and running to a limb just 
over my head, he told me in wicked squirrel language 
just what he thought of me. In his anger he pounded 
the limb with his hind feet, stopping now and then to 
charge down the tree trunk, as if he were about to at- 
tack me. 

After ten minutes of this hot work he became quiet, 
except a sob, which he uttered from time to time. 
Finding that I would not help him, he returned to the 
box. He tried the wire a short time, then sat up and 
folded his paws across his breast and fell into a brown 
study. Like a flash he came out of his trance, grasped 
the box and turned it completely over, then he began 
to eat, saying something to me, while he jerked his 
tail in a defiant manner. After this, whenever he 
found seed in the box he quickly turned them out. For 
a week or more I allowed him to have his way. I 
wanted my visitors to see how cute the little scamp 
could be on a pinch. Later I drove stakes across the 
box to hold it down. I returned one day to find that 
Tiny had managed to dig a hole beneath the box and 
had gnawed through the bottom. I tried another 
scheme for the purpose of testing the intelligence of 
the squirrel. I stretched a cord between two trees 
and half way suspended a box, open at the top. Tiny 
saw the birds eating from the box, and he quickly 
understood that it was another device of mine to out- 
wit him. He ran up one of the trees and tried the 
limbs that hung over the box. He soon found a slen- 
der limb that would bend under his weight and let him 
into the box. After he had used this highway several 
days I cut the limb away. When Tiny found a fresh 
stub instead of a limb he understood what it meant. 
He knew that I was the guilty one, and he swore at 
me, if a squirrel can swear, for twenty minutes. His 
next move was to investigate the line where it was at- 
tached to the trees. He thought he could reach the 
box over the line and started out. When about a foot 
from the tree the line turned and Tiny jumped to the 
ground. He tried this three times and met with fail- 
ure. The fourth time, when the line turned, he ciung 
to it and made his way to the box, hand over hand. 
I thought he deserved a reward for his continued effort 
and intelligence, so since then I allow him to eat 
from the box whenever he feels like it. 

Tiny made a cosey nest in November of moss, leaves 
and grass. It was in the top of a pine tree that hangs 
over the cabin door yard. Some wretch shot this nest 
to pieces when I was absent. I returned to find empty 
shells in the door-yard and fragments of the nest hang- 
ing to the tree. Tiny made another nest in a nearby 
pine, and lives in it at this time. The past two winters 
Tiny made his nest in my summer house. Why he did 
not occupy the house this winter is a mystery. Per- 
haps he heard me say that I should take down this 
house and put it into a new log cabin that I had in 
contemplation. 

Tiny is a widower and childless. His wife and chil- 
dren were shot to death by the gunners that swarm 
through the magnolia woods. 

I think Bismarck is dead. In cold weather he made 
it a practice to sly up to the cabin, just at dusk, for 
a doughnut or a bit of bread. For some time I have 
missed him. I went to his nest to find it shot to 
pieces. Still further away I found Mrs. Bismarck’s 
nest in ruins, and silence reigned in that part of the 
woods. 

Tiny is now an orphan, a widower and is also child- 
less. He occupies in squirrel life the same relative 
position that the hermit occupies in human life, Tiny’s 
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misfortune has brought the man and squirrel a little 
nearer together. ; 


Chickadees that can Count Four. 


The chickadee is my favorite bird. At the present 
time the flock of chikadees that come to my cabin for 
food will number not far from forty individuals. Many 
of this number are old friends that have become tame 
enough to eat from my hand. When the cabin door 
is open they fly in and out perfectly fearless. 

Several years ago the late Frank Balls, in one of 
his visits to my cabin, was told by me that the chicka- 
dees could count four. Mr. Balls replied: “I confess 
to being quite a crank on birds, but I can hardly grant 
my pets a knowledge of mathematics; where do you 
get your proof?” 

I threw some hemp seed into the door yard and 
called the chickadees down. While the chickadee is 
fond of hemp seed, it is a fact that he cannot crack the 
seed in his bill. He has not the cone bill of the finch 
family, so must take a seed to a small twig, hold it 
between his toes and beat off the hull. Young chicka- 
dees take one seed from the door yard, but the old 
ones take as many as four. These old birds are in- 
telligent enough to save their wings by crowding four 
trips into one. One old bird picked up four seeds and 
flew to a pine limb directly over Mr. Balls’ head. It 
placed three seeds in the rough bark of the limb and 
hopped to a small twig and proceeded to pound the 
hull off the fourth seed. I quietly pushed one of the 
three seeds off the limb, When the bird had disposed 
of the two seeds in sight it searched for the missing 
seed. Not finding it in the bark, the bird dropped to 
the ground and soon recovered it. 

After witnessing this performance several times, Mr. 
Balls admitted that the chickadee knows some mathe- 
matics and can count four any way. 

I have observed this thing for eighteen years, and it 
proves to me that my pets possess intelligence far be- 
yond the knowledge of the general public. 

For several winters one of my chickadees has formed 
the habit of rapping on the window when he wishes 
to come into the cabin for food. After rapping he 
will fly to the door, for he knows that I will let him in. 
Other chickadees imitate this one, so far as perching 
on the window sill, and bobbing their heads, but they 
do not tap on the glass, so I do not let them in when 
they fly to the doof. 

In many ways the chickadee has changed his mode 
of life during the eighteen years that he has inhabited 
my door-yard. This is especially evident in the de- 
parture in nest building. Some of the birds make a 
nest wholly of cotton batting, which I supply. The 
fact is, these birds are partly domesticated, and let me 
say this: I could remove a number of them to Boston 
Common, feed them for awhile, and they would remain 
to become permanent residents. They breed rapidly, 
and other parks could be stocked from this colony. 
But the English sparrow stands in the way. 

It is a burning shame that we should have imported 
this quarrelsome nuisance when we possessed a native 
bird in every way fitted for park life. 

The chickadee nests in dead trees, woodpecker fash- 
ion. Ninety per cent. of the nests are in small paper 
birch trees. The birds take turns in doing the work. 
A neat round hole is pecked through the tough bark, 
then the rotten wood is removed to a depth of about 
ten inches. Moss is placed in the bottom and on this 
squirrel’s or rabbit’s fur. The eggs are white, with 
numerous specks, and number from five to nine. They 
look so pretty and cosey nestled in soft fur set off by 
bright green moss that one is reminded of jewels in a 
case. 

If these birds are ever introduced into parks, the 
nests could be cheap affairs. A tube about one foot 
in length would answer. 


The New York Zoological Society. 


THE report of the executive committee of the New 
York Zoological Society is too long to publish in full, 
but some of the more important events of the year 1902, 
which has shown the most satisfactory progress since the 
Society’s establishment, should be mentioned. : 

The transfer to the Society of the New York Aquarium 
is an event of great municipal importance and a gratifying 
evidence of the confidence felt in the Society by the city 
authorities. As noted in Forest AND STREAM, the transfer 
took place last October, and the Society has been fortunate 
enough to secure Mr. Chas. H. Townsend as director of 
the Aquarium. The city provides a maintenance fund of 
not less than $45,000, and the Society has chosen an ad- 
visory committee to act with the director. , 

The enormous attendance at the Aquarium, averaging 
about 5,000 visitors daily during the year, makes the 
proper conduct of this institution a matter of the greatest 
importance, both from a popular and a scientific point 
of view. 

The completion of the lion house has been already 
alluded to, and the antelope house will probably be fin- 
ished during the spring of 1903. Even before it is stocked 
with antelope, this house can be used, for the Society is 
already very short of room for its tropical animals. 

Plans have been completed for a bird house, and bids 
are being advertised for. This will be located on the 
northwest corner of Baird Court, and will afford cage 
room for a great number of specimens. It will be pro- 
vided with several flying cages, both within and without. 

The growth of the Society’s collections has been so 
rapid that the maintenance fund provided by the city has 
hitherto usually fallen short. It is hoped that future 
provision may be on a more liberal scale, in order that 
the Society, which already bears the expense of providing 
collections and housing them, should not also be forced 
to pay considerable annual sums for their main- 
tenance. 

The franchises of the park produced last year about 
$7,000, the proceeds of which are devoted to the increase 
of the collections. Yet with each new building the cost 
of increasing the collections becomes greater, and the 
Society must look to its general fund to meet this added 
cost. This fund depends on the annual subscriptions of 
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new members, and strong. efforts should be made to in- 


crease this membership, which now is only a little over 
1,200. It ought to be three times as great. 

As usual, the gifts to the Society have been very gener- 
A member presented a magnificent antique Italian 
fountain, which is now being erected, and a great number. 
of rare and expensive mammals has been given by other 
members. 

Allusion is made to the useful work done by the Society 
in representing to Congress, to the authorities of New- 
foundland and to the Canadian Minister of the Interior, 
the importance of taking steps to preserve certain species 
of animals that are threatened with extinction. Through 
the efforts of Hon. Jno. F. Lacey, assisted by Dr. C. Hart 
Merriam, a game law was provided for Alaska which 
seems to have been working well. Wise action to protect 
the caribou has been taken by the Newfoundland authori- 
ties, while the Minister of the Interior in Canada has set 
on foot measures for the protection of the wood buffalo 
and the musk ox. 

As a whole, the report of the executive committee 
shows very gratifying and good work done by the Society 
during the year. This work is purely a labor of love, and 
it is earnestly hoped that the public may show their ap- 
preciation of this effort by lending their support to the 
gentlemen who are so efficiently carrying out the wise 
plans of the Society. A larger membership is greatly 
needed, and those who are interested in the subject should 
apply to Madison Grant, secretary, 11 Wall street, New 
York, for blanks for application to the Society. 


Our Wood Inhabiters in Winter. 


To THOSE who love to be among our woods, who de- 
light in penetrating the dim, mysterious vistas which 
stretch away among the grand old forest trees, the 
charms which meet him on every side in the balmy 
days of summer, are innumerable and of the most 
varied character. 

The songs of many birds, the fragrant aroma from 
the incense-breathing foliage, the bright and fragrant 
flowers which dwell only in those secluded retreats, 
the many-colored butterflies which fly across his path; 
all these are enjoyable in a high degree; they are some- 
thing which to the lover of nature surpass all other 
sources of pleasure. 

But though they are in those halcyon days so thor- 
oughly enjoyable, they do not entirely eclipse the de- 
lights which a visit to those scenes in winter affords. 

It is true that most of the sounds of nature are 
hushed in a great degree, but there are almost num- 
berless phenomena to engross the attention and to af- 
ford recreation and study to those who delight in wit- 
nessing the wonderful happenings around him. 

A ramble in the woods in winter brings with it a 
peculiar degree of enthusiasm that is not found at any 
other season. Our biood courses rapidly through our 
veins as we drink deep draughts of the glorious air, 
and as we crunch through the crusted snow our respi- 
ration is full, our eyes brighten and we feel as if we want 
to sing and even shout. The oxygen of the winter 
woods is working all these wonders. It is exhilarating, 
almost intoxicating. 

As we pass through the old fields and pasture and 
the outlying thickets, and enter the forest growth, the 
first greeting we receive is from two or three bristling 
little birds, the chickadees or blackcap titmice which, 
climbing about among the small branches and twigs 
of the trees, hover about us with an air of half inquiry 
and half sociability that they voice in their peculiar 
tinkling notes, “Chick-a-dee-dee,” which are charac- 
teristic of the species. 

These hardy little feathered mites remain with us in 
the Middle and New England States throughout the 
year, being migratory in but a very small degree. While 
this species is properly a wood bird, it often visits the 
orchards and farm gardens, and so sociable is_ its 
nature it is frequently seen among the ivy and other 
vines which climb about the porches of the farm- 
houses, busily engaged in its search for the larve and 
eggs of insects upon which it chiefly subsists. It also 
hunts among the gray, lichen-clad shingles of the 
house itself for the torpid insects and their larve, and 
the spiders which hibernate among the weather-beaten 
boards; and in such places the hardy little bird finds 
sometimes an abundance of food that one would hardly 
imagine could be there. 

Sociability is not the only good trait in this charm- 
ing little bird’s character, for it is gifted with a sym- 
pathetic nature that is rarely excelled by any of the 
other birds. 

Often have I in my forest rambles imitated the cry 
of a bird in distress for the purpose of ascertaining 
what species were within hearing distance from me; 
this cry, if it can be called such, is made by loudly 
kissing the back of the hand, the sound produced be- 
ing exactly like the cry of a young bird or some small 
matured species in fright or pain. 

Although there may, perhaps, be no. birds visible be- 
fore the cry is sounded, as soon as it breaks the still- 
ness of the forest, birds fly out from hidden places in 
astonishing numbers and variety, the thrushes, vireos, 
Maryland yellowthroat and other species of sylvians 
gather around the intruder scolding vehemently 
at my presence and at the pain I am apparently 
giving some feathered victim, and among these 
the chickadee is, if within hearing distance, the 
first to fly to the rescue and the most solicitous of all 
concerning the pain and peril in which one of its mates, 
perchance, i$ placed. I have carried on this deception 
to such a length that some of the more belligerent 
species have actually attacked me, flying at my face 
and evidently determined to punish me for molesting 
one of their neighbors. 

The chickadees hovered around me sometimes so 
closely that I could almost touch them, and their every 
tone and movement expressed the keenest anxiety and 
solicitude. And this sympathetic feeling, as shown by 
the chickadees, is not confined to the nesting or breed- 
ing season, but is manifested at all periods of the 
year, as I have repeatedly proved. 

_ On one occasion, as I was enjoying a winter ramble 
in the woods, I sat down in a sheltered, sunny spot for 


a short rest and smoke, and as I was preparing my 
pipe, I absent-mindedly whistled the air of one or two 
songs, and finally took up the melody of “Stride la 
Vampa” in “Il Travatore.” It is not exactly in a 
minor key, but as I whistled it I remember that it 
sounded very plaintive. I had whistled but a_ few 
measures when I heard the notes of a pair of chicka- 
dees in the thicket near by, and the birds quickly drew 
near me, chattering and uttering a peculiar note of 
commiseration that was unmistakable. I continued 
the whistling in a lower tone and drifted into a melody 
that was in a distinctly minor key, when the birds be- 
came more and more anxious, and one drew nearer 
and at length alighted on the toe of my boot, and 
looking up into my face, said as plainly as bird could 
speak it and full of sympathy, “What is the matter, 
you poor thing? Are you in pain? I wish I could 
help you.” For a few minutes I kept the birds almost 
in a delirium of anxiety, and then ceasing-to whistle and 
making a quick movement of my feet, I startled them, 
and they soon flew away. 

The blackcap titmouse, subsisting as it does on a 
variety of food, is rarely put on “short commons,” 
while it chiefly depends on the eggs, larve and imagos 
ot various insects; it often visits the farm-yard and 
claims a share of the food that is thrown to the poultry. 

Gentry says that if the woodhouse door is carelessly 
left open the chickadee will gratify its curiosity by 
entering, and, if anything edible is to be found, it is 
not too bashful to appropriate it, “even the bacon 
strip which is used to grease the saw and which is a 
noticeable feature in every woodhouse, disappears be- 
fore its keen appetite.” 

I have often been visited by these sociable little 
birds when tenting on a salmon stream, and they lost 
no time in gleaning among the fish bones and other 
débris from the table that was strewn upon the ground. 

The chickadee is the impersonation of restlessness; 
it is ever on the move, and as has been truly said, it 
combines in a remarkable manner “the twofold char- 
acter of an expert creeper and skillful flycatcher mov- 
ing circuitously up the trunk and along the horizontal 
branches freely suspending itself in an inverted manner 
by the aid of its claws with the nimbleness and grace- 
fulness of the brown creeper.” It moves from one 
tree to another quickly in foraging and generally trav 
els in pairs, male and female. If the birds become 
separated, the male utters its anxious call notes, which 
quickly bring his mate to his side. 

Another of the common wood inhabiters met with 
in the winter is the red squirrel or chickaree. This 
little animal has a wide geographical range, being 
common throughout the Middle and Eastern States 
and in the Canadian provinces, wherever the pine and 
spruce occur, and in most of the Western States east 
of the Mississippi River it is also abundant. 

Its natural home is among the evergreens, the cones 
of which, particularly those of the black spruce, form 
its principal article of food. It readily adapts itself 
to other localities, however, and often takes up its resi- 
dence in the neighborhood of the farm, where it makes 
frequent forays to the corn fields and the grain house. 

Unlike most of -our other squirrels, the chickaree 
collects an ample supply of food for winter use, con- 
sisting of nuts, corn and other grains if they are to be 
obtained, acorns and seeds, and as it is active through- 
out the entire season, this stock of provender is freely 
drawn upon. 

This food is deposited in hollow trees, under logs 
and rocks, and is occasionally cached in the ground. 
The ever alert boy often finds these hidden hoards of 
nuts, and as a matter of course, has no scruples 
against appropriating them for his own use. 

In winter the peculiar tracks of this little animal are 
seen everywhere in the snow, and they almost invaria- 
blv lead to a hoard of provender or to a pile of spruce 
—_ that the squirrel had detached from the tree for 

ood. 


The chickaree, while it sometimes seems to tolerate 
the presenece of man in the neighborhood of its re- 
tired home in the forest, as a rule objects very strenu- 
ously to his coming there. I have often, in one of 
my winter rambles, drawn near one of these little 
animals, and sitting upon a tree stump or boulder, 
watched its movements: for a brief time it remained 
quiet, watching me evidently with curiosity and await- 
ing my next move. ° 

If I remained perfectly quiet the squirrel came out 
openly and scrutinized me closely, and then doubtless, 
in disapproval of my tout ensemble, it set up the 
vilest tirade of abuse against me that a squirrel could 
utter: jerking its tail up and down and spasmodically 
moving its body in nervous irritation, every note and 
every motion indicated that it held me in utter con- 
tempt, abhorrence and derision. I doubt if there is 
another animal that can scold as venomously as can 
one of these chickarees; but all the time it is scold- 
ing it keeps its weather eye open, and is otherwise 
fully on the alert, and if a hand or foot is moved, away 
scampers the squirrel, realizing, perhaps, that it de- 
serves a condign punishment for the abuse it had 
showered upon me. 

In addition to the variety of food that I have named, 
the red squirrel eats the eggs and young of birds, and 
devours grasshoppers and such other insects as it can 
capture. I have often had specimens in captivity and 
have experimentally thrown to them grasshoppers and 
grubs, and these were quickly eaten. ? 

On one occasion, as I was quietly following a trout 
brook through a swamp, I heard a fluttering in the 
thicket, a sound as if some kind of struggle was in 
progress, and on investigating the cause of the dis- 
turbance, discovered that a chickaree had a young 
woodcock in its mouth, which it was endeavoring to 
bear away despite the protests, wing blows and other 
demonstrations from the mother bird. 

By good fortune I succeeded in knocking the ma- 
rauder over with a well-aimed stone, and found that 
the chick was dead, and the head was bitten through 
and partly eaten. 

I am aware that in the oninion of some observers 
this squirrel is not a flesh eater, but I have rroved 
the contrary on many occasions. Repeatedly have I 
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had these animals come into my tent when I have 
been on a fishing outing, and irrepressible and expert 
thieves they always proved to be. 

Biscuit was a favorrite article of plunder to them, 
and the size of the piece they could carry off aston- 
ished me. Cooked fish was also readily taken, and if 
salt nork or bacon. was left where they could get it 
they invariably confiscated it. 

That they will destroy young birds I have proved 
more than once. My father had, at one time, a pair 
of breeding canaries hanging in a room from a window 
casing, and near their cage was another in which a 
red squirrel was kept as a pet. It. had become so thor- 
oughly domesticated and tame that during half the 
time its cage door was left open and the squirrel “had 
the run of the room.” In the canaries’ nest were four 
young birds about three weeks old. Callow little 
things they were,.of course, and their size was small. 
One night a canary chick disappeared and not a trace 
of it could be found, and on the next night there was 
another little one taken, and that, too, utterly disap- 
peared. That the squirrel should be the guilty depre- 
dator was never for a moment imagined, and the blame 
was laid to mice and rats. But on the morning of the 
next day the squirrel was found in the’ canaries’ cage, 
he having succeeded in lifting the door from the out- 
side and entering. Both of the parent birds were dead, 
their heads having been bitten inte and their brains 
eaten. 

Here was proof positive that the chickaree was the 
aggressor. He had found no difficulty in entering the 
cage, but the door on the inner side shut down on a 
metal flange, which prevented the rapacious little ani- 
mal from escaping. Epwarp A. SAMUELS. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 


Wild Pigeons. 


F:ditor Forest and Stream: ; 

Mr. Hough’s notes of the wild pigeon in the cur- 
rent number interested me so much that | read and re- 
read them again. ; 

This explanation, or opinion, rather, of the cause of 
their disappearance, seems to me to be hardly the true 
one, though. We know why the buffalo have disap- 
peared; we have killed them off. But in the pigeons 
case that can hardly be so, for before they finally dis- 
appeared it was not unusual to see flocks of them that 
would number at least a quarter of a million. I have 
seen a single flock that had at least that many in it, 
and this one was only one of half a dozen that passed 
over our part of the country in a single season. h 

A year or two before our buffalo finally disappeared 
I happened to be in the Menger Hotel in San Antonio, 
Texas. This was the principal hotel there then, and 
there were present at the time a number of tourists 
from the North and several cattlemen. The conver- 
sation drifted around to the buffalo, and why they 
were getting to be so scarce, I and the Texans agreed 
as to what was the cause of it: the white skin-hunters 
who were killing them off in season and out of season 
without any regard to age or sex. ; 

A gentleman here, one of those tourists, whom I 
afterwards learned was a college professor in the 
North, after he had listened to me condemning the 
hunters, said to me, “Let me tell you something. Your 
buffalo would disappear about as fast as they are now 
doing if you never fired a shot at them; they have run 
their course, and are now about to disappear, just as 
those prehistoric animals whose bones we find from 
tine to time have disappeared.” 3 

1 knew but little about those animals in comparison 
to what he did, but we all knew that the surface of 
our globe has changed greatly since these animals were 
on it; that might account for their disappearance; but 
it was not changing now, and the buffalo had the same 
food and a large part of the same range now that they 
had always had. I could not indorse his opinion in 
regard to the buffalo, but if he was correct in that, 
might not the same cause explain the disappearance of 
the pigeon? : 

When I was a boy the wild pigeon was so common 
in our part of the country, western Pennsylvania, as 
not to attract any more attention than a flock of ducks 
or geese would when they flew across the country. _ 

The last large flock of them that I ever saw was in 
1854. There were more or less of them there the two 
following years, but I was not there then. I had gone 
west to fight Indians, just as our boys do yet, or try to 
do. The police generally stop them in this side of the 
Indian’s country now, but after I had got to the West 
I formed a truce with the Indians, and we both went 
to hunting buffalo. When I returned two years after 
this the pigeons were all gone. These pigeons, when 
on the march, would fly in a solid column, sometimes 
only a narrow one, then again I have seen one all of 
a quarter of a mile wide and just high enough to clear 
the tree tops. Then if they were passing across a wide: 
open space they would drop down nearer the ground, 
but still would keep up their column intact. 

When hunting them I always tried to get into an 
open spot, as far as possible from high timber; then: 
getting under them, fire into them as they passed over 
my head. If there was no gun there but mine, my 
firing at them did not seem to disturb them much; they 
would sometimes fly a little higher after passing my 
gun, but those behind would not rise, and they would! 
not rise ahead of me high enough to be out of gun 
shot. 

I used a single muzzleloader with shot, if I had it; 
if not, then small slugs did as well or better; I. found 
that with them I could get more birds than I could 
using shot. I did the shooting while two small boys, 
who were too young yet to use a gun, retrieved them 
for me. ‘ 

One of these boys would often get nearly as many 
birds with a long pole that he had _ just for that pur- 
pose. Then he would work away behind me, where 
the birds would be flying low enough for him to 
reach them. The most of his would only be stunned 
when they fell, but the other boy was there to finish 
them. The birds that we got were never wasted, no 
matter how many we had; if we did not use them 





all, others did. I have heard of. their being fed to 
hogs, no farmer in our part of the country would 
do it. They were not in the habit of feeding any- 
thing: to hogs .that would bring money, and these 
birds would if they were hauled from 5 to 20 miles 
to the nearest large town, and they would be taken 
there if enough of them could be got together to 
warrant it; in fact, the last considerable number of 
them that I ever saw were ina farmer’s wagon; he 
had hauled them up from Lawrence County to Alle- 
gheny City, he must have had half a ton of them. I 
have seen these pigeon roosts after the birds had 
left them; the trees then would look as if they had 
been struck by a hurricane, limbs being broken off 
= every direction where the birds had overloaded 
them. 

I never shot them on the roost; they were not 
protected there, but I could get as many of them 
as I wanted in the day time. 

Now, if there were any of them here to shoot I 
could not shoot them within a mile of the roost, the 
penalty for doing it is $50. Casta BLANCO. 


Is “Protective Coloring” a Myth? 


“se 


Protective coloring’ is one of the doctrines of 
the modern naturalist, and there can be no denying 
that eggs, furs and feathers, not to mention forms, in 
some of the lower creatures, often harmonize with, or 
imitate their surroundings wonderfully, but is this 
harmonization protective? Eggs laid in holes in trees 
and burrows in the earth are nearly invariably white, 
though in one case they are black, or nearly so; but 
eggs laid im full view of the sky are also often white, 
as those of many water fowl, sea birds, etc. Now, 
eggs hid away require protection as much as those 
laid on open ground, but stoats, weasels, squirrels, 
rats, snakes, etc., know as well as you and I that hol- 
low trees, burrows and so on are the nesting places 
of hundreds of birds, and habitually enter such holes 
in search of their eggs. Where does the protective 
doctrine come in here? Again, variegated and colored 
eggs are usually laid in more or less bulky nests. Do 
you think a weasel or snake cannot see such nests in 
bushes and trees as well as you? Or that he is not 
quite as well aware as you what such nests are likely 
to contain? Yet, again, the eggs of eagles and some 
other birds of prey are beautifully mottled, and others 
which build in precisely similar spots, precisely similar 


- nests, lay pure white eggs; as some vultures. Does not 


the vulture require as much protection from nature 
as the eagle? And with regard to the coloring of 
birds’ plumage and the skins of animals, is it not 
ridicuolus to talk of such animals as tigers, jaguars 
and pumas requiring protection? In this case I shall 
probably be told that the protective coloring is to en- 
able them to approach their prey; but that will not 
do. For I know that such beasts of prey never ap- 
proach their victims except under cover of jungle, 
etc., and that the first intimation the latter receives of 
the vicinity of their destroyer is the fatal roar and rush 
with which he breaks cover. Besides, birds especially, 
which agree in habits and haunts, must necessarily re- 
quire the same amount and kind of protection, at 
least, so it seems to me; but they certainly do not get 
it. Two or three species of bell bird are dull colored 
songsters, easily hid, but at least one species is pure 
white, one of the most conspicuous colors in nature. 
And I could cite hundreds of parallel cases. The con- 
clusion to which I come is that the doctrine of pro- 
tective coloring is based on erroneous grounds. Na- 
ture’s idea is to create a pleasing and curious variety 
to gratify the eye of man, nothing more; and in that 
opinion I am confirmed by the knowledge I have that 
neither coloration nor mimicry (the resemblance which 
certain animals, and particularly certain insects, have 
to other animals or inert objects), serves the purpose 
which naturalists have supposed it was intended to 
serve. For all these creatures which are “protected” 
by color or mimicry, furnish a full quota of the prey 
of ravenous animals. Then, again, birds of the ostrich 
kind all lay their eggs on the bare ground, and mostly 
in very exposed positions where it is impossible for 
them to escape the eye of any chance passerby; yet 
some ostriches lay pure white eggs and others dark 
rifle-green ones. Why? No reason but a purely specu- 
lative one can be given. It may be urged that the 
African ostrich hides her eggs in the sand. I only 
know that she does not always do so. At all events, 
American and Australian ostriches do not hide their 
eggs, but rather seem to wilfully expose them.” 

So writes Mr. Paul Fountain (a noted British trav- 
eler) in his new and most interesting work entitled 
“The Great Mountains and Forests of South Amer- 
ica.” I thought it well worth while to make an extract 
of his words and send them to Forest AND STREAM. 
What have your many naturalist readers to say about 
them? My own opinion (offered with all modesty 
and without any claim to expert knowledge) is, that 
Mr. Fountain is probably wrong. No doubt he has 
made out a very strong case, but it seems to me he 
has not gone deep enough or far enough. 

Now, it need hardly be said, there is the very best of 
reasons for protective coloring, which is implied by the 
phrase itself. Granting this, we may ask, How does the 
process develop? In the first place, then, it is a well- 
known fact that all birds and animals have an incli- 
nation or fondness for a certain environment (partly 
for material and partly for spiritual reasons). Fre- 
quenting this habitually they, through the operations 
of sympathy, superadded to the desire for safety, would 
come to assume the tones of the environment; so, likewise, 
their eggs: not all the tones, of course, but selected ones. 
(This process, it should be remembered, is by no means 
ended.) We see the bear and ptarmigan of the polar 
regions are white like the snow, while their congeners 
of the Rocky Mountains are brown, like the rocks. 
‘This may be stated to be the general rule, but like 
nearly all general rules there are many exceptions to it. 
And yet there may not be so many after all. For, sup- 
‘pose, we see a black or a white bird amid a mass of 
greenery; perhaps if we used our eyes we should dis- 
cover something matching their color not very far off 


and which would be instantly fled to should a hawk 
appear. But that there are exceptions there appears 
to be no doubt. How, then, are we to account for 
these exceptions? Well, perhaps, through an uncer- 
tain disposition and lack of sympathy. Nature cer- 
tainly works from within, and when there is a strong 
sympathy or desire she responds in unison I am 
reminded here of Mr. Fountain’s conclusion that “Na- 
ture’s idea is to create a pleasing and curious variety 
to gratify the eye of man.” This doctrine might have 
gained credence—nay, did gain it, and universally al- 
most—in ante-Darwin days, but in these—well. I am 
afraid it might excite a smile in certain quarters at 
least. The eye of man, indeed! Nature doesn’t care 
a fig for the eye of man. Man, to be sure, in his sub- 
lime egotism, has dubbed himself the lord of nature 
but he really has no more control over nature than 
the cat in his kitchen. He can kill and destroy, it is 
true, but can he create a single thing barring his own 
species? But he has the sense of beauty ! some one 
objects. He has, and it is well for him if he cultivates 
it, but let him not imagine for a moment that when 
the birds bedeck themselves with gay feathers and 
certain plants with gay flowers that they do so to 
please him. They do so to please themselves, if you 
please, and nobody else. When there were no men 
here in America but howling, benighted savages, the 
birds and flowers were as bright and lovely as they are 
to-day. And Mr. Fountain himself has noted that in 
the most desolate regions of Brazil he observed the 
most beautiful orchids and hummingbirds he ever saw 
_ Yet all nature is one, in a sense, though working 
in diverse ways to some mysterious end. Oh the 
mystery of it all, and the futility of trying to expound 
a certain doctrine on even one single phase of it, such 
as the coloration of birds and animals. But of one 
thing we may be sure and that is, that all is governed 
according to law. No hair or feather changes its hue 
except in obedience to some compelling principle 
Properly, there is no such thing as chance in nature. 
FRANcis Moonan. 


Michigan Mule Deer. 


_ MENTION was made some weeks ago in S ‘ 
STREAM of the report that black tail eae oan 
occasionally killed in Michigan, and the report, while not 
confiremd by specimens, is interesting. : 

We know that in northwestern Minnesota there is a 
form of the mule deer of the northern plains which 
under the name Cariacus nacrotis var. virgultus was 
described in Forest AND STREAM of May 27, 1899 by Mr 
Chas. Hallock. Just what relation this dark form of mule 
deer has to the typical mule deer of the plains is not known 
As Dr. C. Hart Merriam points out to us, the type of the 
plains mule deer (Odocoileus hemionus Rafinesque) came 
from the Sioux River of South Dakota, but specimens 
from this region have not been compared with those from 
the forests of northern Minnesota, and it is therefore un- 
certain whether the very dark Minnesota form is the 
same as the typical mule deer from Sioux River. If it is 
= the same, Mr. Hallock’s subspecies would be a good 

ne. 

_ It is a long way from northwestern Minnesota to Mich- 
igan, and it will certainly be very interesting if it should 
be found that the form of mule deer occurs in Michigan. 
Nothing definite can be known on a point of this kind 
until specimens are had from the region in question. 





. Hibernation of Snakes. 


Morcantown, W. Va.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
A discovery has been made here, which, while it 
may not be new to naturalists, was a very great 
surprise to me, as it no doubt would. be to oth- 
ers. On the sixth day of this month, while James 
Kinsley and D. W. Breakiron were quarrying stone near 
here, they came upon six snakes in their winter quarters 
all coiled up together, and they proved to be two copper- 
heads about thirty inches in length, two blackheads about 
five feet long and two house snakes about thirty-six 
inches long. 

_ They were very much alive when found, as they were 
in out of reach of frost, but soon became numbed with 
the cold when brought out. 

oa —_ were re ree of Mr. Kinsley and put away 

a haymow, and will be br i i 
their actions studied. ee ne ae 

It may be known that different species of snakes hiber- 
nate together, but to me it is entirely new. : 


—___——CéE'MgRSony: Carney. 
Those Mississippi Squirrels. 

St. Aucustine, Fla. Jan. 24—Editor For 
Stream: Mr. Hough comes out support of hie friend, 
the late Col. Bobo, but he doesn’t throw a flood of light on 
the matter in dispute: Col. Bobo was a great bear hunter 
and knew the animal from nose to tail, and I don’t. There- 
fore, if Col. Bobo had stated that he had seen bears in 
countless thousands swimming the Mississippi and had 
rowed among them in a boat, picking them up by the 
tail and throwing them in a basket, I wouldn’t have dared 
to doubt it; but when it comes to squirrels I’m at home 
and will stand by my guns. If those amphibious little 
animals had been killed before being thrown in the ba $ 
and baskets I would never have expressed a doubt bat 
they were not, or such an important item would not ‘have 
been overlooked by Col. Bobo. I infer that Mr. Hough 
has never seen such a migration. Yet he says, “Indeed 
tt did occur and as described.” Now, hearsay evidence is 
not accepted in a court of law, and I call for proof. 


DipyMus. 


This Deer Goes to Church. 


Fioropora, a handsome fawn owned by th i 
of H. H. Bridgman, a wealthy resident of Norfolk Cae 
fcllowed Mr. Bridgman and his family to church the other 
night. The deer succeeded in getting into the vestibule 
and was about to pass up a side aisle when the sexton 
ejected it from the building. The fawn waited outside 


the church until the service was 
Swick ap danas over and then returned 
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Game Bag and Gun. 


a ee 


Proprietors of resorts will find it le to advertise 
ant fener — 


The “White Flag” in Coos. 


It seems queer to find the compatriots of Molly 
Stark in 1778 carefully looking after the pelts of deer, 
when their own skins seemed much more in danger 
of being peppered. The preamble of a New Hamp- 
shire law, passed in November, 1778, discloses a bit 
ef history of the actual conditions. It reads thus: 

“Whereas, the killing of deer at unseasonable times 
of the year hath been found very much to the prejudice 
of this State; great numbers thereof having been 
hunted and destroyed in deep snows, when they are 
very poor and big with young, the flesh and skins of 
very little value, and the increase thereof greatly hin- 
dered.” 

Therefore they created a close season, between Dec. 
31 and Aug. 1, and fixed a very substantial penalty for 
violation of the law, fifteen pounds, making at the 
same time the possession of venison, “newly killed,” 
proof of the crime. 

As early as 1740 there were laws in this colony for 
the protection and preservation of deer. This law of 
1778 seems to have existed but a short time, and a 
hundred years after the deer had ceased to be thought 
of as numerous enough in the greater part of the State 
to be hunted successfully. 

A recent article in the Forrest anp STREAM spoke 
of good hunting in Coos County, and we thought it 
a proper time to apply a practical test. We had been 
there a dozen years ago, and knew that then it was 
not “up to” the “Maine Woods.” For ten successive 
years I have tried still-hunting on the snow in the good 
old State of Maine in early December, and have be- 
come a great lover of that locality. Last November 
rumors of small-pox near the hunting territory made 
us shudder with pictures of unvaccinated deer scatter- 
ing contagion through the woods. Surely it would 
never do to go there. 

The greatest authority, your paper, has recently de- 
clared that uncounted carcasses are exposed in lumber 
camps there, with no vigilant warden to record the 
manner. or cause of their death. 

And so our party of three, on the 25th of last No- 
vember, took a morning train in a border city of the 
Granite State for far-off Colebrook in Coos. One of 
the party, John, had hunted tame deer in the Sports- 
man’s Show, and to him we looked for surprises. One 
tipped the scales at three hundred, and to him we 
looked for a couple of “old big ones.” Errol was our 
objective point and George C. Demeritt our host. 
We arrived at Colebrook early in the evening and 
found George C. at the station with assurance that 
early in the morning we could start to make the nine- 
teen miles through Dixville Notch to his home. Every- 
thing was working according to our schedule. 

The morning of Nov. 26 came out of her chamber 
sour, cloudy and raw. We had no snow at home to 
bring with us, and we looked to Coos to celebrate 
with a storm, because it was her reputation that was 
at stake. . 

Eight o’clock found us covering the ten miles to 
The Balsams at Dixville Notch.* There we restored 
our circulation by walking over the “pitch” and down 
the long incline of a very excellent road. No man 
can easily keep his eyes off the rugged, inspiring scen- 
ery of that famous gap, with its threatening wall of 
tall peaks sharply serrated against the sky. A bitter 
wind through the Notch threw squalls of snow in our 
faces, but so long as there was snow on the wing we 
were reconciled and cheerful. The last nine miles were 
soon over, and best of all the air was getting so thick 
with white flakes that we were beginning to wonder if 
we had missed it in leaving our snowshoes at home. 
After all they are of little use when actually hunting, 
however comfortable for getting from point to point 
in deep snow. 

We sat by the open fire that evening telling stories 
and discussing the morrow, and every now and then 
sent a watchman out to hold the “storm-blast” by the 
power of his “skinny hand” or “glittering eye.” Thus, 
we held a tight grip on our fortunes until bed time, 
when we felt secure with full five inches of the best 
snow. That was not quite enough to smother the 
noisy bed of frozen leaves, but it was a mighty prom- 
ising foundation upon which to build hopes for Thanks- 
giving Day. We were off for the woods early in the 
morning with our guides, hunting three and a half 
miles to the log camps, where we were to make our 
home for the trip. 

Qur host followed with the supplies on a buckboard. 
We scattered to the right and left of the road, and in 
the middle of the afternoon met at the camps and 
compared notes of what we had seen. Only one of 
the party had burnt any powder and no one had drawn 
blood. 

As usual, the sum of the first day’s work was infor- 
,mation upon which to act on the morrow. Our 
x-quantity, John, had found powder would go off, and 
so would the flicker of a “white flag.” We had a 
generous increase of appetite at the evening meal and 
discovered that the buckboard had anticipated this. We 
had packed a big box of extras, and at the head of the 
table sat McGregor, for five days dispensing turkey, 
chicken, sausage, hogshead cheese, cranberries, jelly, 
olives, mince and apple turnovers, popcorn and what 
not. He was a very square-jawed fellow, deep and 
capacious. There he presided and accepted our re- 
spects and humble petitions until exhausted, not a 
spoonful was left to line his internals. 

It was hard to come down to spring beds, matresses 
and sheets, when for years we had been tickled with 
coarse blankets and medicated with fir boughs. We 
endured the change with some kicking, there being no 
alternative. We had a camp all to ourselves, a great 
hardship because we could not watch the preparation 
ef eur meals and gather the fragrance from venison 


stews, that celestial incense that makes camp life a little 
foretaste of better things than conventional mortals 
shall ever enjoy. 


But now, what about hunting? When you have 
spent a day in getting the “lay of the land” and have 


“found where the animals are roaming and feeding, you 


cannot get into camp the second night and sit at the 
table on a ticket of flimsy excuses. 
shape of a liver must come in on a forked stick. We 
were off bright and early and each on his mettle. Our 
road into the camps was flanked on the west by a 
long ridge of hills, broken by a few gaps and valleys, 
and way back of the hills was low ground, swampy in 
places and stretching four miles or more to the Swift 
Diamond. On the east of the road it was about evenly 
divided into ridges and swamps; the ridges good hunt- 
ing, the swamps a useless temptation, a waste of ef- 
fort. A large buck led one of us over the heights to 
the west. He played the usual trick of watching while 
we climbed the hill, and when we reached the crest 
we could see where he had made his bow and gone 
jumping for the flat country of swamps. We did not 
expect to catch him with a shot when we saw where 
he was going, but we have often found a jumper lead- 
ing to the territory where deer were feeding. This 
experience was again repeated. Just a little down the 
slope we struck a logging road, and, going very slowly 
but a little way, on our left, all at once we saw a 
buck watching the hill from which we had come, stand- 
ing in the midst of a clump of small trees. This was 
not the one we had jumped. The eyes of deer seem 
slow to catch glimpses at the side. Carefully our 
.45-70 came to shoulder, and the next instant we saw 
a floundering brown patch under the trees. It was 
a safe shot through the back over the fore shoulders, 
and a good test of the operation of the new “high 
velocity” special cartridges for this rifle. We were 
satisfied with the result: a six-prong buck, young, and 
as fat as the best “stall-fed.” One of his prongs was 
broken off short; but never mind, we had got tired of 
using the taxidermist; we had had our sport, and it 
was only ten o’clock in the morning. Up over the 
crest, the guide, sweating and puffing, dragged him, 
and down the hill he went tobogganing against the 
trees. In an hour we had him hanging up in a lumber 
camp at the foot of Beaver Pond, and then the guide, 
Bert, and I consulted the mince turnovers and sausages 
to see what course we had best take for the rest of 
the day. It took us a half hour to get the oracle into 
good deciding condition, and then a “bluff” of a hunt 
to keep our legs in shape for the next day seemed to 
be the wisest answer. Such we made it, and at night 
we came in proud with a red liver on a forked stick. 
This gave us undisputed seats at the evening table; 
but we were not alone in our glory. Our heavy com- 
rade reported a spike-horn hanging upon a stump by 
the road, and John brought back a lost guide, after 
making him climb a tree for bearings, a matter of 
great consolation to us. 


Days of deer hunting are very much the same in 
Maine and Coos. All of us had settled the question 
of the abundance of game. The difficulties in the way 
of getting a successful shot were just the same as in 
other sections; the nature of the ground was practically 
the same and the deer were equally wild and wary. 
There seemed to be more large bucks and less does 
proportionately than we had met with in Maine. We 
would have had better sport and equal success had we 
stuck to our log camps, but one of our guides de- 
clared that over at Millsfield Pond the “woods were 
full of ’em,” and as John had been creasing too many 
trees, and shooting at too many flickering tails to 
make him perfectly happy, we packed our duffle after 
five days and hunted our way out to the house of our 
host, while he came in with the buckboard. There was 
another good reason for the change. The large man 
and his guide had got on to the fresh track of a cub 
bear. They found where he had caught and eaten a 
“Whiskey Jack” that day, and it was not clear that his 
appetite would not change to a desire for the human. 
To be out of his den in such cold weather looked very 
desperate, and we had nothing but .45-70 pop-guns for 
protection. We couldn’t send for Roosevelt, and to 
depend on a little black dog, wont to curl up under 
the stove, was plainly foolhardy. 


And so we went where “the woods were full of ’em.” 
How do you suppose we came out? Just as all un- 
easy fools do. We wasted two days in discovery, and 
made but one happy find, and that was John’s, namely, 
that the back sight of his rifle would stay anywhere 
his stray thumb or a stick would push it. Thus he had 
been shooting everywhere for seven days, missing 
nothing so certainly as the deer upon which he turned 
his weapon. Lots of chances gone into the land of 
waste! A clean miss with a short range and a deadly 
chance disturbed him the second day at Millsfield. 
When he came home that night he set about unearth- 
ing some explanation that would secure our forgive- 
ness. The use of the target disclosed the trouble, and 
so the guide fitted him out with a little .38-40 carbine 
for the morrow. Every fisherman knows the impor- 
tance of testing a leader when angling for landlocked 
salmon or large trout. No doubt it is equally wise to 
watch the sights of a rifle, making sure that they are 
firmly wedged into their sockets and closely centered 
on the barrel. It saves lots of vain repining and long 
waiting for the next year in which to redeem one’s self. 

Our Unknown quantity, John, had now but two days 
in which to do the whole work of the trip. He had 
shown exceptional staying powers, and one day had 
been manipulating a forked hazel stick. There might 
be a ragged edge of surprise right upon us. When the 
northeast wind opened her door Friday morning she 
had a wide apron full of snow and she shook it with 
wild and rugged will. All day long that door stood 
open, and that apron was still scattering snow when 
the shades of night came down. 

A drive of two miles brought us to Errol Hill, where 
we were to scatter in various directions. The first 
fresh track fell to’ John before we had separated, and 
ten minutes later we heard his little carbine beating a 
tapid tattoo. It was a cheering signal to us that had 
waited so long for the untried, 


Something in the* 


We were in a position to be reached by any fright- 
ened deer, and as none came by us, our confidence 
was strong that the shots had counted. After a long 
day’s fruitless hunt over against Umbagog, with snow 
falling so fast that old and new tracks in half an hour 
were undistinguishable, we pulled our weary legs back 
over the hill to where we had separated in the morn- 
ing, and there found our comrades just getting ready 
to drag to the road an eight-point buck, the fruit of 
the early shots we heard. : 

Now, of course, a man who comes to the front with 
a desperate rush will be expected to take breath and 
not go tearing ahead the next moment. We tried to 
convince John that he had scored a bullseye and need 
not count on doing it twice in succession. He did not 
believe in the mathematics of chance, nor would he be 
kept down by Dame Fortune to one bullseye. 

Next day we divided up the territory nearer our 
home quarters, and the victor of Friday took the 
swamp and low ridges north and east of Aker’s Pond. 
At half past nine he was on a fresh track, one that he 
followed steadily for four hours, expecting every mo- 
ment to sight his game. At half past one Mr. Buck 
was holding up a set of eight: prong antlers against 
the branches of a small spruce, all unsuspicious that 
any friend had been so long trying to overtake and 
salute him. The introduction was informal, short, and 
sweet; a heartier greeting could not be conceived. 

The rest of us at four o’clock were toasting and re- 
freshing ourselves by the open fireside and talking 
about another set of antlers that had a spread of 
twenty-one inches, and could not be dragged in till the 
morrow. We did not know what had happened over 
beyond the swamp, and as the moments passed the 
mirth and cheer began to desert us and give way to 
uncanny speculations as to where the other boys were, 
for it was growing very dark and the day had been 
bitterly cold. With the mercury but a little above 
zero, the snow a foot deep, it was no night to bunk in 
the woods without ax and “grub.” Would they resort 
to some abandoned logging camp, or would they find 
none, and, stirring to keep from freezing, get deeper 
and deeper into trouble? Everyone had a suggestion 
and nobody any helpful project except to fire a signal. 
No answering shot! The mercury of our thoughts was 
sinking little by little. But someone announced that 
the moon was up and doing pretty well for its size. 
What should we do with the supper, all hot for the 
table? We could not think of sitting down at once, it 
would taste so much better to have our full company. 
It seemed like sacrilege to be eating, with the glory 
of the preceding day lost in the swamp. But in the 
midst of all this tangle of conjecture and anxiety, we 
heard the stamping off of snow on the porch, and 
rushing to the door we fairly yanked the boys into 
the house, where we broomed the snow off and put 
them through the catechism. They “hadn’t been lost” 
and “they hadn’t fallen into Aker’s Pond.” They had 
been running a road through the woods, and hanging 
back, just to scare us and let us find out how well 
we liked them. When we found out what the young 
man had done, we expressed fervent thanks that he 
had not discovered the trouble with his rifle the first 
of the trip, for if he had he would have been ready 
to go home the third day. That would have used us 
all up, for if there is anything we can’t stand, it is less 
than a ten days’ trip. 

But supper was ready, and how it tasted after such a 
happy return. There was an old-fashioned chicken pie, 
baked in a dish as big as a milk pan. It was done to 
the finest brown, with upper and lower crust. There 
were all sorts of the best things to go with it, and 
when we arose from the table we rejoiced that the old 
county of Coos is rich enough to “spread” with two 
Thanksgiving dinners. 

And now the long-looked-for hunt is over, and we 
must wait for another Thanksgiving time, following 
the sport in our minds meanwhile, and outwitting many 
a wary listener on the ridges, chewing his cud with 
eyes on the back track. 

If the State of Maine passes a hunter’s license law 
and it disturbs the feelings of those who “want the 
earth” at the other fellow’s expense, here in Coos is 
a fine chance to keep up the sport under the most 
promising conditions. Dan Hote. 





Maine Game. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Some of those who write of Maine game and a great 
part of those who read their articles have a very im- 
perfect knowledge of our laws and the conditions of 
our game. Two recent writers state that unless the 
laws allowing one moose, one caribou and three deer 
to be killed by one person are repealed our game will 
soon be extinct. 

Now, as to caribou, we have had none for several 
years. They were not killed off, but migrated. Be- 
sides this, there has been an all-year close time on 
them. 

As to deer, it is years since any one was allowed to 
kill over two. A writer in a Boston paper tells us 
that we only have 100,000 deer in the State; that this 
year 20,000 were killed, and that at this rate they will 
last only a few years. Allowing his statements to be 
correct (and they are not), we should now have 80,000 
left. As deer are usually born in pairs, one of each 
sex, it is fair to call one-half of these does—each doe 
has two fawns. Now allowing a loss of one-half for 
barren does and fawns which died before maturity, and 
we should have an increase of 40,000 a year for the 
first year. I should like to know how long it would 
take for a race to become extinct, which increases 
40,000 in a year and only loses : 

I have had, haps, as fair a chance to estimate as 
most men, aT believe that 10,000 is a plenty large 
enough estimate Of all killed in this State, and as to 
the 100,000, I think we have twice that. Our commis- 
sioners have tried to ascertain the number killed by 
having the guides report the number killed parties 
they guided. They make out some 6,000. oubtless 
they intend to be, earnest; but as often only two men 


ill have three guides, and larger parties four to six, 
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it is evident that the same deer get ene from two 
to six times, and the results of these figures are of no 
value. The only reliable figures are those given by 
the railroads, which are something over 5,000. This 
covers all carried out of the State by: visiting sports- 
men, and includes all their guides had shot for them, 
and certainly this is half of them, and hundreds bought 
by them, and all those taken by residents of our cities 
and towns near railroad stations. To double these 
figures will, I think, account for all illegally shot or 
those which die from wounds. This last, I think, will 
be fully one-fourth as many as those secured. 

Men lately in from some of the grounds which were 
hunted as hard as any, report deer as very plenty, and 
can see no decrease. I believe our deer are more likely 
to suffer from lack of food than any other cause. 

Many people have an idea that they can kill bears 
by coming to Maine. In August and September, when 
the skins are worthless, a few are killed on blueberry 
grounds and near streams, and a man might possibly 
stand one chance in one hundred to get a shot; but in 
the open season for deer and moose the chances are 
not one in one thousand to shoot a bear. I think I 
have handled at the lowest 5,000 bear skins. In buying 
some 200 a year I have rarely bought over two or 
three well-formed old bear which were shot out of a 
den. Our bears are nearly all trapped. We have a 
good many bears, but the bears reported to be shot 
by ladies or carried home by sportsmen, were mostly 
in traps when shot, and I have known of old skins 
being shot and carried home as trophies. 

We hear a great deal about the abundance of small 
game in Maine. Close around cities and towns we 
have a very few ducks, plenty of rabbits and some 
ruffed grouse. I have no acquaintance with the region 
west of the Kennebecs, but know most of the country 
east and clear up to the north corner monument, and 
can say that we have extremely little small game. I 
have traveled the woods over fifty years and have 
never seen a gray squirrel away from the settlements. 
I have many times been out from four to eight weeks 
and never seen a single rabbit, unless I was near some 
burned land grown up to poplars. As to ducks, ex- 
cept sheldrake, we have very few except on the sea- 
shore. If a party should shoot a dozen ducks in a 
month they would do better than the majority do. 
Ruffed grouse are usuahly very scarce in the deep 
woods. What few are seen they can usually kill, but 
if a man can average killing one a day when away 
from settlements he will do better than I ever did, and 
I have spent years in our woods. I can usually start 
more grouse in a day near here than in a week in the 
woods. I can find more grouse near Portsmouth, N. 
H., Andover or North Hampton, Mass., than I can 
in any place in Maine I ever saw. 

f a man comes to Maine after moose and has a 
guide who understands his business, he stands a fair 
chance. If he wants deer and knows anything about 
hunting he can get his quoto. If he thinks he can 
shoot a bear out of a trap, he will be likely to go home 
empty handed if he hunts ten years. If he expects to. 
get small game he had better hunt close home, as it 
is not here. M. Harpy. 





TRENTON, N. J., Jan. 19.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I read with much surprise an article by Mr. George A. 
Pete, in which he deals out his criticisms of Maine, her 
wardens, her laws, etc., with a most generous hand. 

He says: “The wardens area miserable set of lazy hotel 
lcungers.” I have lived in Maine a number of months of 
the past years, very much longer than Mr. Pete, according 
to his story, and have had special facilities for knowing 
the game wardens and their work, and 1 am glad to be 
able at this time to say that they are conscientious, ener- 
getic, hard working officials, who deserve the highest 
commendation for the impartiality and vigor with which 
they enforce the law. Whenever it becomes necessary tu 
stop at a hotel, the visit is always of the briefest, unless 
there remains very good reason for prolonging it. Win- 
ter and summer alike their time is spent in endless cross- 
ing, to and fro, over the sections where the game and fish 
need their protection. Many of them seldom even drive, 
but strike into the deep forests afoot for very great dis- 
tances, 

I have no doubt that some of the farmers or lumber- 
men do kill an occasional deer illegally. For this the 
game wardens are not responsible. It would be abso- 
lutely impossible for any man to capture a poacher of this 
description without first having some information to 
work on, and then one would have to camp on his trail 
for weeks perhaps without getting the necessary evi- 
dence to secure a conviction. In spite of this, however, 
a surprising number of clever captures are made. 

As to this bugbear of lumber camps being supplied 
with illegal venison, it is the veriest rot. There have been 
cases, but they are invariably found out and punished. 
The logging crews are nearly all known personally to 
the wardens, and if a camp has one or more characters 
in it who would be likely to shoot game out of season, 
that camp would pretty certainly get its full share of close 
surveillance. The bosses themselves have more to lose 
than to gain by allowing illegal venison to be served, for 
past experience has taught them that the warden is apt to 
turn up at any time. 

Mr. Pete says that in one camp of thirty men 278 deer 
had been served in a single season. Before believing this 
one ought to find out how many days these men spent in 
the woods, the approximate amount of this meat a man 
could eat in a day, and also how many of the crew did 
absolutely nothing but hunt deer in season and out. By 
the time he figured out these items he will have come to 
the conclusion that Mr. Pete is one of the most gullible 
of mortals. At any rate he is greatly to be censured for 
not giving his information, if he really possessed any, 
to the authorities. Perhaps, in the open season, venison 
was constantly served, but one must not forget that these 
men were entitled to sixty deer. 

I would like to know how Mr. Pete found out that 
the wardens seldom visited the lumbering camps “because 
they did not like the accommodations.” Did any warden 
ever tell him so? As for the number of arrests of lum- 
bermen for ill shooting, the information can be had 
for the asking. If Mr. Pete really believes that “no 
lumberman has ever been arrested” he must have gone 


very deep into the woods, and, I fear, has not come out 
yet ‘ 


Maine game is increasing all the time, and it is greatly 
owing to the indefatigable zeal of the wardens that this 
is SO; boy: are’ greatly responsible for the good time Mr. 
Pete has there or he wouldn’t go, would he? He does 


go, does he not? Outver KEMP. 


Thanksgiving Mallards. 


Hartrorp, Mich., Jan. 20.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Reading in a recent number of the Forest AND STREAM 
of Uncle Eph’s desperate struggle to get a turkey for 
Thanksgiving, reminds me of a struggle which my 
youngest son Ned and I had in getting a brace of mal- 
lard ducks for a Thanksgiving dinner. The boy and I 
wanted a chicken for Thanksgiving, but the madam in- 
sisted that nothing but a brace of mallards would fill the 
bill. “Well,” I said, “if Ned will paddle the canoe down 
the Paw Paw River, I’ll endeavor to get a pair.” So 
bright and early the day before Thanksgiving we started 
down the river, Ned in the stern with the paddle, I well 
forward with the trusty Parker, ready for immediate use. 
We had gone down several bends and were rounding 
a sharp point where tall willows grew to the very water’s 
edge, when there sprang from the water three lusty mal- 
lards. Quick as thought the gun was brought to bear 
below the tops of the willows, between myself and the 
ducks. The result was a shower of small twigs and limbs, 
and we saw the much coveted birds with their long necks 
headed down stream. The boy censured me for not wait- 
ing until they had got further away, but I protested that 
it would have been no better had I waited, and that it 
was on account of the willows that the shot had not been 
successful. Ned says, “Never mind, the ducks have set- 
tled below the railroad bridge, and I can soon put the 
canoe down there,” and so we continued down the rapid 
river which makes a natural flow of about three miles an 
hour, and were soon down to the bridge, but as luck 
would have it, the crafty mallards had chosen a wide, 
straight place in the river in which to light. As we 
swung around the point in plain view, they, with their 
long necks and keen eyes, were at least 60 yards away. 
“Change your shot,” said Ned. “Take out the 6’s and put 
in some BB’s.” While I was changing my shot, the wary 
ducks took flight, and away they went down the stream 
again. “Shall we follow them?” “Yes,” said Ned, “it’s 
ducks or no Thanksgiving.” So away we went. 

The Paw Paw River is the crookedest thing on earth, in 
some places making a detour of a mile to get eighty rods 
on its general course. He said, “I’ll paddle until we get 
one more shot, as they seem to be the only ducks on the 
river; and if you don’t get them we'll have to come down 
to chicken and be thankful in proportion.” So away we 
went, I helping the boy with another paddle the first mile 
or two. Finally coming to a place where we thought 
they were likely to light, Ned says: “Pa, lay down your 
paddle and take up your gun. They are liable to spring 
out of these crooked places anywhere.” So I got ready 
for instant action. The boy was getting tired of the long 
paddle and said: “If we don’t find them down this side 
of the big bayou, we’ll give it up as a bad job.” That was 
but a short distance ahead, and we had got in sight of 
where we were going to stop, and I said: “We’ll have to 
give it up,” when just then, directly ahead of us 40 or 50 
yards, the three mallards we had sought for swam out 
into the river. They were well away, but I yet had the 
BB’s in as before mentioned, and the boy said, “Give it 
to them, pa. It’s your only chance.” I instantly pulled 
the right barrel, and three beautiful mallards lay dead 
on the water. Ned said: “I’m thankful now, and if the 
madam isn’t thankful we can’t help it.” 

SULLIVAN CooKk. 


Looking Backward. 


Do you remember that day on your last ducking trip? 
The soft sky, blue and cloudless, the wide expanse of 
water, dead, flat, oily; the scattered beds of wild fowl, 
the crackling cackle of the brant, the honking of geese, 
and the ever-present soul-rasping “south, south, 
southerly?” How you fretted for wind—how you prayed 
for wind—how it was just your luck, and then—lightly 
from over your shoulder a soft wind touches your cheek. 
The dead expanse is broken in a million little pimples, 
all sound is hushed save the tinkle, tinkle of the little 
wavelets as they ripple over the wings of your battery, 
while stronger and stronger blows the brave south wind. 
Ah! there they come! How flat you try to make your- 
self, how your heart sort of lumps up big and thick, how 
tight you hold the gun. Closer, closer—there they are! 
Now! No, you don’t shoot; there are no ducks, you were 
just thinking of that other day long ago. The silken 
rustle of hurrying wings was only the morning paper 
falling from your hand. Or perhaps the sky was dark 
and stormy, with swift driving clouds blotting out the 
sun. How muddy and thick the waves look; how hard 
they strike the battery; how the water goes foaming and 
boiling over the deck, as if it would cover you. You 
feel sort of timid out there all alone in the angry waters; 
you raise up often and look to see how far the sloop is 
away, and then you think of the captain’s last words: 
“Fix yourself comfortable, there is no danger.” You 
take courage and look again to see if he and his little boat 
are near. Then you have your hands full. My! how they 
fly. How often the gun cracked you cannot remember. 
You were shooting, yes; you know that—shooting lots. 
If you only had that chance over you know you could 
beat it; you would wait longer on that big bunch; you 
would raise a little quicker on that side bunch, you fell 
you know it now. Do you? I see them all, the young 
and enthusiastic on their first trip, so anxious to know 
and to try; those who have been before and have plans 
and theories worked out in the long hours since the last 
trip; then the old and seasoned who know it all and don’t 
care. Yet I find, way down in some corner of the heart, 
is that desire to kill, that strictly human desire to get that 
which is hard to obtain. No indifference, no coolness, 
ito long years of reasoning will hide it; sooner or later 
on every trip their own words or actions will convict 
them. 

I guess the readers of Forest AnD Stream know that 
I break out this way every now and then and will forgive 
me for straying away from plain business. But yow see, 








Mr. Editor, for the last two weeks we have had freezes, 
and drifting ice, and all sorts of things to spoil our shoot- 
ing. So I just concluded to write and make a lot of 
others feel bad and wish they were shooting. “Misery 
loves company.” There are a good number of fowl in the 
bay now, and by the first or second week in February 
all danger of drifting ice and cold weather will be over, 
so we should have fine, clear shooting from that time on. 
This last fall’s work has not been up to the standard; the 
long spell of warm weather kept the fowl north, so that 
they drifted here very slowly, and as they keep working 
down all the time, they did not congregate here in quan- 
tities to make many extra days. The going back will be 
different, as they crowd in here to wait the time of their 
final northern flight. We have plenty of feed on the 
shoals and a good warden on the Virginia side. More 
geese have been killed this season than for many years 
past. 

At the close of the season I have never seen so many 
quail in the county. A party here on the last day of the 
season, January 15, flushed over twenty coveys of large 
strong birds; the day before, at no time over half a mile 
from the house, they flushed seven coveys over one very 
old, inferior dog. O. D. Foutks. 

Stocxton, Md., Jan. 20. 


Duck Shooting by Night. 


Watertown, N. Y., Jan. 11.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: It is a long time since I have seen any news 
in Forest AND STREAM from Jefferson county, the 
home of Commissioner Middleton, and the one coun- 
ty in the State where the spring shooting of wildfowl 
is prohibited. I have little to say in regard to wildfowl, 
except that they nested here in larger numbers than in 
1901, and that we had more birds here on opening day 
than ever before. Our shooting on black duck, mallard, 
teal and woodcock, however, was a disappointment last 
fall, as most of ts from the vastly increased number of 
these birds expected.a corresponding increase in the size 
of our bags. As a matter of fact, I do not believe that 
there were one-quarter of the number of these fowl killed 
in this county in 1902 that were in 1901. One of the best 
feeding spots in the county, for these birds is Black 
River Bay, which contains hundreds of acres of wild rice. 
This bay is connected with Watertown by trolley and is 
hunted every day during the open season. In root nearly 
everyone who hunted the bay brought back a fair bag 
of mallards and blacks, killed in a legitimate sportsman- 
like manner by jumping them from the rice in daylight, 
the law permitting shooting from sunrise to sunset only. 
This law, which prohibited night shooting, was not satis- 
factory to some of the shooters, who objected to having 
so many ducks flying around within easy range an hour 
before dark, and as one prominent sportsman (who has 
done more shooting and less work to secure the law 
which gave us this good shooting than any other man in 
the county) expressed it, “knocking their hats off,” and 
by industriously circulating a misstatement (to put it 
mildly) as to the manner in which this law was secured, 
aroused such an opposition to it that we modified the law 
in 1902, making the shooting hours from daylight to 
one-half hour after sunset. I have always believed that 
the quickest way to spoil the shooting on a good duck 
marsh was to permit night shooting, and the results on 
this bay have convinced myself and and I believe the other 
shooters (not excepting the above mentioned gentleman) 
that I am right. 

Although on August 31 the marsh was alive with 
ducks, variously estimated at from four to ten to one 
more than in 1901, when daylight came on September 1 a 
small army of sportsmen, who had been shoving into the 
rice from all directions since three o’clock, were there, 
and the birds had learned lesson No. 1 (get out before 
daylight). During the day a few attempted to return, but 
the long-distance shooters who are always conspicuous 
on opening day performed their duty well. As the hour 
of sunset drew nigh the night shooters pushed into the 
quill weeds and flag beds and made ready for the slaugh- 
ter. Did he slay? Not many. For the long-range 
shooters were still there, and the birds learned lesson 
No. 2 (come in after dark). The black duck learns 
easily; one or two lessons are all that are necessary, and 
the difference between these educated birds of 1902 and 
the non-educated ones of 1901 has set a lot of the boys to 
thinking hard. I had always supposed until last fall that 
persistent night shooting would drive them to other parts, 
but it does not. I have a shanty on the shore of this bay 
and spent many nights there last fall. I find that the 
number of ducks visiting the rice beds increased in num- 
bers as the season advanced until they seemed to number 
thousands. 

I have heard large flocks of black duck quacking and 
lighting in the water as late as 11 o’clock, when it was so 
dark that I could not see my hand before my face. 
Directly in front of my shack is the most extensive rice 
bed in the bay, and it was a favorite rendezvous for the 
birds. And although it was visited nightly by hundreds 
of black duck, I never put up a duck after daylight or 
found a feather floating on the water, and the oily con- 
dition of the water showed plainly that the birds had been 
feeding during the night. 

This night feeding habit has always been the main ar- 
gument of the night shooter that the proper time to shoot 
these ducks was in the late evening or shortly after dark. 
That the shooting at these birds as they come to roost or 
feed in the evening should after one or two lessons cause 
them to come after dark is not at all surprising, but that 
it should also keep them from coming in the day time is 
not so easy to understand. But that it does so has been 
proven by our experience on this bay the past two years. 
In 1901 when no shooting was allowed after sunset, good 
shooting was had in the morning, and ducks were coming 
in continually through the day; and our shooting im- 
proved as the season advanced. In 1902, when night 
shooting was permitted, few if any ducks were found in 
the morning, and still fewer came in during the day. Our 
shooting grew poorer each week, until finally about all 
the ducks that were killed by daylight were cripples 
knocked down in the night. The small number of ducks 
killed on this bay and thé constantly increasing number 
of ducks which fed in this bay nights proves conclusively 
that as a measure for thé protection of ducks for cit 
sduthern shooters the law permitting night shooting is 4 
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decided success, but as a reward for the self-denial of 
our sportsmen in stopping spring shooting and permitting 
these ducks to nest and breed here it is a dismal failure. 

It begins to look as if there would be something doing’ 
at Albany this winter. I see that our old-time friend (?) 
Deputy Comptroller Gilman has found a better (?) job, 
and if I read the Governor’s message right, he is willing 
to listen to us this year. If we fail to let him know what 
we want (as many of us did last year), it won’t be his 
fault if we are disappointed. 

We want the good old Forest anp Stream plank, 
“Stop the sale of game.” The spring shooting of wild- 
fowl prohibited. A uniform open and close season on all 
upland game from September 16 to November 30. That 
special protectors shall have the same powers of search 
as regular protectors. That the hours for shooting wild- 
fowl shall be from daylight to sunset. 

If the sportsmen of this State will make the same effort 
that they did last year we shall win. As regards special 
or local laws, the conditions are not alike in all counties. 
In many counties, by reason of a denser population, game 
is becoming very scarce, and any law which shortens the 
open season or closes it entirely should receive the support 
of all true sportsmen. W. H. Tater. 


Two Nights and a Day. 


I wATCHED the coals in the open grate fire grow gray, 
heard the lamp sputter its remonstrance over a long ses- 
sion, laid aside a cold pipe, and still lingered—even drew 
nearer to the declining warmth, reluctant, indeed, to 
leave even for bed, the place of all places on earth where 
we can live the yesterdays of the past “and dream 
those dreams again” in retrospective contentment. 

As the lamp died out the lesser light in the grate as- 
sumed a grander proportion, and left me in the glow of 
a Florida sunset, calling back to memory dear the active 
and attractive day so soon ended of my recent stay where 
the magnolias grow—“‘way down upon the Suwanee 
River.” 

In this afterglow I see Creighton and his ten-bore em- 
barrassment, Judge Hopkins, in his strenuous life; Mr. 
Simmons nursing his temper and cold; Mr. Hazen meas- 
uring his muscles and zeal; Mr. Poeschke fishing from sun 
till sun; Mr. Molton trolling from the bridge; Mr. Smith 
loving his gun; Mr. McGregor and his bull-baiting 
sweater; Mr. Valentine teaching Sport to sing; Jesse 
Daniels, my ebony companion afield, and many others 
grouped in the same picture. And who is this in the cen- 
ter, whose light blue eyes seem to look you through and 
through, whose quick tread resembles the youth in love, 
whose erect carriage denotes an undiminshed vigor, and 
whose hearty laugh is music to hear, “whose money never 
runs out?” It’s the Colonel. South Carolina, Georgia 
and Florida all know him, and so should the rest of the 
world could I introduce him. Coal is high and even 
scarce, but it’s not wasted, dear Colonel, when writing of 
two nights and a day with you. ‘Then, too, it is at least 
an illogical excuse for another pipe. 

From the first moment I met the Colonel I determined 
to share nearly anything I had with him, and I began 
that day by asking him to share my portmanteau, thus 
reducing our baggage. It was at two P. M. that he 
appeared at my door with a U. S. weather report in one 
hand and canvas clothes and shoes in the other. The 
Colonel’s white hair was not smoothed down to a de- 
gree of neatness to denote a really tranquil spirit within, 
and I asked him the cause. He replied by saying: “Look 
at that darned weather report for Northern Florida.” 
Sure enough, prophesy had its hand on the spigot, and 
nothing but rain was in sight. However, I told the 
Colonel that we had a high priced, high minded, high 
principled weather prophet in New York who didn’t 
know it all, and I guessed they were all alike, honest and 
scientific, but often mistaken. So we would go. “All 


right,” said the Colonel. “A hunting trip only begins 
with the packing and only lets up when your wife puts 
away your clothes after you get back.” 

An hour later our dogs had been sandwiched between 


trunks and I was listening to the life-history of Harry 
Stillwell Edwards told by one of his friends; and I was 
outlining to the Colonel the story of the forgetful lawyer 
for his use, when next his friends should hear his clarion 
tones and see the tears run from his blue eyes. We 
reached Live Oak at 7:30. At the hotel the manager 
told us he could give us a nice big room with two beds 
in it. “Just the thing,” said the Colonel. “That will give 
me a chance to practice my new story before a critical 
audience that won’t dare throw things at me.” In this 
room we found an open grate fireplace and beside it a 
pile of pine wood; and I started to ring for a boy to 
build the fire. “Not much,” says the Colonel, “here is 
one of the rare pleasures of life that one can’t find in 
his own home, that of starting a light wood fire and then 
watch it, smell it, feel it burn. Oh, that odor! don’t it 
melt your heart?” 

At 5:30 next morning Jumbo Green by name came in 
and the Colonel set him building the fire; however, the 
effect was soon manifest. The Colonel did a breakdown 
en deshabille; with him the sere period of life will only 
occur when his name is carved on marble. 

I found the Colonel at the breakfast table with an 
orange in one hand and that blessed weather report in the 
other, while the waiter was hanging out the window 
gazing at the heavens making his report, which seemed 
more favorable than the more gifted guesser could 
promise us. Mr. Allen, our guide for the day, awaited us 
with a good pair of horses and a top spring wagon on 
the road. 

Mr. A. was a wise one. His aim was to find birds, and 
this he did, about seven miles out of town in a country 
that all looked alike to me. The horses were stopped and 
the dogs turned loose; not at all a dangerous expedient, 
for they only wandered away about a hundred yards and 
looked, around wondering what we were going to do. 
It was then that I heard for the first time that this pair of 
dogs were owned by a white man of fine reputation and 
broken by a negro. As the Colonel put it, “What good 
sense they started with in life is soon knocked out of 
them, and they absorb a nature foreign to their native 
gifts and become shiftless.” So the only thing for us 
to do was to heof it and lead them on. 

Solicitous always for the comfort of others, the Colonel 


asked me if I was in condition for a day's tramp. I re- 


minded him of my Pike County days with two guides 
and assured him I was toujours prét. It was but a short 
time before we had those poor misguided dogs straight- 
ened out in the rear of a covey of quail which we flushed 
and both sampled, and while for miles in every direc- 
tion that woods, or what had been a woods, was alike, 
we could not mark those birds down; but while trying 


to find them, we covering the same amount of territory , 


as the dogs, we found another covey. Again in looking 
for singles we fell across another bunch, which, when 
they lit, surrounded another bevy, and we warmed our 
guns. With each flight poor Alto, a liver-colored pointer, 
would follow to mark them down, while little flee-bitten 
Winnie would satisfy her chewed up ambition retrieving. 
On one occasion, while carrying in a dead bird, she 
stopped and*pointed another. We had both seen this 
done before, and so have many others, but, as the Colonel 
says, “Think what that bitch might have been. I wouid 
have just as soon expected to see a braying jackass win 
the Brooklyn Handicap as see that sight. Dear little 
Winnie, you have retained some of your native instincts, 
haven’t you?” 

At noon we (we and the dogs) had scattered fully a 
dozen big bevies in a radius of not more than two hundred 
acres and had bagged thirty odd birds, and had a pair of 
dogs that seemed tired before we started and that were 
tired in dead earnest now. 

Again the Colonel warms his hands over the burning 





HUGO AND STEVE, AND THE COVER WE HUNTED IN. 


pine; does a cake-walk beside a fallen tree; sings snatches 
from forgotten operas; introduces a new step of a recent 
dance, and settles down to drink in the aroma from the 
boiling coffee pot and says: 


Ah, this sunshine of ours! 
I’m sure "twill never set; 
For as it shone so long ago, 

It’s blazing on us yet. 


And then he burned his weather report. 

At sundown we laid brave Winnie in a blanket and put 
her in the carriage, while friend Allen put Alto in a 
straight-jacket beside him on the front seat. We sang in 
the gloaming “Home, Sweet Home,” as we entered the 
town, our voices were the only part of us that wasn’t 
tired and satisfied to rest. Immediately after dinner we 
went to our room and had a fire built, in front of which 
the Colonel settled down with our basket of birds before 
him. One at a time he lifted them tenderly out, pulled 
away the rumpled feathers, straightened their pretty necks 
and graceful legs and laid them side by side on the car- 
pet, fondling and petting them, and after a silence re- 
marked, and ‘that, too, with a sweet reverence: “Little 
fellows, you have given us great pleasure, taxing, as you 
have, our skill and zeal. I would that you could know 
that in death you are beloved and cared for; groomed in 
your feathered beauty, laid by carefully and with affec- 
tion; in this care and in this love only am I better than 
the hawk.” 

Dear Colonel, in your age of wisdom and feeling you 


dc on more occasions than this, but particularly on this , 


occasion, show that nature I will always try to copy. I 
think it is better to carry one’s game in a basket. I will 
never string them again. 

The logs were still burning when slumber made us as 
oblivious as our little friends outside the window, and 
my claim of sleeplessness will never be believed by the 
Colonel, as he informed me the next morning “That the 
noise from my bed had caused him to dream that he was 
at sea in a fog.” I was naturally delighted, assuring him 
that for once in my life I could prove an alibi. Of these 
two nights and a day in Florida, in justice to my friend, I 
must claim that the best hours and the most profitable 
ones were not spent afield. 

The accompanying picture shows Hugo and Steve, two 
excellent dogs the Colonel and I shot over when here 
ten days previous to this visit, owned by Mr. McGregor, 
of Live Oak. Alto and Winnie will, however, outlive this 
pz't in memory dear. BATTEN. 

rH, Jan. 22, 


Fish and Game in Florida, 


In my freshly groomed recollection of “Two Nights 
and a Day,” I have undoubtedly exposed a sentiment 
of regret in leaving Florida so soon. Yet where duty is 
I must; so there is but one thing left for me to do, and 


that is seek others to take my place in that congenial 
clime and then tell us all about it. 


others have gone before and thoroughly covered 


“whisky all at once.” 


the ground in-their gamy research, yet an overmastering 
modesty or a secret too sweet to tell has confined their 
history to the limited space of their own firesides, and the 
sportsmen’s world can gain no wisdom from their ex- 
periences. 

To the touring sportsman I am inclined to believe that 
no other one section of Florida contains more “first 
night” attractions than the Land of Manatee. Its geo- 
graphical position insures comfort at all seasons, it is 
easy of access, and as convenient to Tampa and Tampa 
Bay. Sarasota Bay presents to the angler about every 
variety of fish known to these southern waters, while 
the mainland will entertain the hunter during our gener- 
ation and a large remnant of another to come. The re- 
cently published pamphlets by Morton M. Casseday, and 
issued by Mr. C. B. Ryan, of the Sea Board Air Line, 
are so accurate as to conditions in this section that I 
cannot do better than refer to them, and they can be had 
for the asking. 

Those who have taken it, tell me that for a month of 
life with nature and a few chosen companions, where the 
new acquaintances daily are game in variety and fish of 
different tribes, one should take the trip beginning at 
Kissimmee by small steamer south through Lake and 
River Kissimmee into Lake Okeechobee; thence west 
through the canal into Lake Hie-po-che, Banner Lake, 
Lake Flint and Caloosahatchee River to Fort Myers. 
These trips are arranged for many times during the win- 
ter months, and are never regretted by those fortunate 
enough to make them. 

Fort Myers and Punta Gorda are favorite tarpon fish- 
ing grounds; the silver skyrockets are often taken here 
late in the season, and are seen at play nearly every month 
in the year, but seem to have their seasons for striking. 

In crossing the State of Florida one can find quail 
shooting near most any station on either the Atlantic 
Coast Line or Seaboard Air Line; and in many instances 
can find in addition to quail wild turkeys and deer. This 
is particularly true of Sanford, Orlando, Deland, Ocala, 
Palatka, Fort White, Tallahassee, Live Oak, Lake City 
and intermediate towns, and in those places mentioned 
one will find pleasant hotel accommodations, a list of 
which will be found in the Forest AND STREAM office. 

There has been much said by the nervous ones about 
snakes in Florida, and the danger the sportsman assumes 
in hunting there. I personally know a brave man who 
loves the woods and valleys only next to his wife and 
children, who could not, under any circumstances, be in- 
duced to hunt there for fear of the rattler, the moccasin, 
and other varmints of their sort. He succeeded in “chill- 
ing” me into buying a pair of aluminum-lined leggings. 
My purchase, however, was not completed without em- 
barrassment. Mr. Justus Von Lengerke assured me that 
he “thought any man extremely foolish to miss the rare 
yet possible opportunity of drinking a quart bottle of 
I really think his ridicule about 
fits the case, and that we can all hunt in Florida and 
come home sober, provided we don’t yield to the more 
tangible temptations. 

I hunted with a man who has tramped the State in 
quest of game for twenty years, and during that time 
has killed just four rattlers. I know a man in Massa- 
chusetts and another one in Pennsylvania who can beat 
that record silly. 

Upon entering or leaving Florida nature and the rail- 
roads have decreed that one must pass through Jackson- 
ville, which in itself proves a far-seeing providence. Here 
one can see snakes and alligators at close range with im- 
punity. M. I. Cohen, on West Bay street, has a number 
as seen before and after death. Just across the street 
are the offices of the Atlantic Coast Line, presided over 
by Mr. Frank Boyleston, a sportsman in fact and on 
purpose; his trim launch is nearby on the St. John’s 
River, and he does like to run it when his duties will 
permit. Then go up to the Duval and call on the Colonel 
and keep on multiplying your regrets until you are sorry 
you came because it makes you so sad to leave. 

For a time only, farewell Florida. With, all your 
charms, rods and gun must give way to mitts and gum 
shoes. Only in reminiscence are you with me now, yet 
you are a real yesterday of yesterdays. 

T. E. Barren. 


New York, Jan. 24. 


Boone and Crockett Club Meeting. 


THE annual meeting of the Boone and Crockett 
Club was held at the Metropolitan Club in Washing- 
ton on Saturday last. 

The meeting was called to order by President Wads- 
worth at 7 o’clock. The report of the treasurer showed 
the finances to be in a flourishing condition. Of the 
reports of various standing committees, that of the 
Big Game Protection Committee was one of the most 
interesting. The chairman, Madison Grant, reported 
that the new Alaska game law, passed last year largely 
through the efforts of the Hon. Jno. F. Lacey, of 
Iowa, was working very well. He read a letter from 
Andrew J. Stone, the well-known Arctic explorer, stat- 
ing that the customs and other United States officials 
were endeavoring to enforce the law and that the ex- 
portation of heads and hides had almost entirely ceased. 
Mr. Stone, however, observed that certain mining com- 
panies, notably one located in Unga Island, were regu- 
larly killing caribou for meat, because it was a cheaper 
food than beef, and that great numbers of these ani- 
mals were being destroyed. 

An amendment to the constitution was adopted. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted 
as follows: 

President, Major W. Austin Wadsworth; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Chas. F. Deering, W. B. Devereux, Howard 
Melville Hanna, William D. Pickett, and Archibald 
Rogers; Secretary, Madison Grant; Treasurer, C. Grant 
La Farge; two members of the executive committee 
to serve for three years, Alden Sampson and Owen 
Wister. 

At the close of the business meeting dinner was 
served. At each plate lay a beautifully modeled little 
plaster cast of a weathered buffalo bull’s skull, mel- 
ancholy reminders of what once was but is no more. 
The souvenirs are the work of Mr. A. Phimister Proc- 
tor, the sculptor, a member of the club. Many of the 


diners were puzzled by one dish served to them. It 
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proved to be a fat and juicy mountain lion, sent on 
from Wyoming by Thomas Elwood Hofer. 

Among those who sat down were Majar Austin Wads- 
worth, Senator Burton, of Kansas; Maj. Jno. Pitcher, 
Superintendent Yellowstone National Park; Col. Geo. 
S. Anderson, for many years superintendent of the Na- 
tional Park; Hon. Jno. F. Lacey, of Iowa; Admiral 
Willard H. Brownson. Mr. Owen Wister, Dr. Lewis R. 
Morris, Mr. Robert Hill Prentice, Mr. Whitehouse, Dr. 
A. Donaldson Smith, Mr. Arnold Hague, Mr. W. J. 
Boardman, Mr. D. M. Barringer, Mr. Geo. Bliestein, 
Mr. Winthrop Chanler, Mr. Paul J. Dashiell, Mr. Geo. 
Bird Grinnell, Mr. Madison Grant, Mr. Geo. H. Ly- 
man, Mr. Henry May, Mr. R. A. T. Penrose, Jr., Mr. 
A. P. Proctor, Dr. Jno. Rogers, Jr., Dr. J. L. Seward, 
Mr. Philip Schuyler, Mr. Henry L. Stinson, Mr. M. 
G. Seckendorff, Mr. Alden Sampson, Col. Walter _S. 
Schuyler, Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Prof. Henry S. Os- 
born, Col. Cecil Clay and Mr. Gifford Pinchot. 

An interesting address was made by Mr. A. A. An- 
derson, of New York, supervisor of the Teton Forest 
Reserve, who told of the reorganization of the forestry 
force of the reserve and the work done in the short 
time since he had taken office. He spoke of the rav- 
ages of the sheep and of the forest fires, and of the 
difficulties. met with in his work, but also of the im- 
proved local sentiment for game and forest protection 
among the people of Jackson’s Hole and vicinity. 

Maj. Jno. Pitcher, the Superintendent of the Park, 
told of the conditions there, especially in winter, of 
the starting of the new buffalo herd, which consists 
of 18 cows and 2 bulls, the last from the Goodnight 
herd of Texas, while the cows are — the Allard 
herd of western Montana. There are thus two distinct 
strains of blood and hopes are entertained of securing 
a third strain. Maj. Pitcher also spoke in warm terms 
of the changed sentiment among the population adja- 
cent to the Park in regard to game protection. These 
people now feel a distinct pride and interest in the 
reservation and its prosperity, and will do anything 
in their power to assist the superintendent in his work. 
Maj. Pitcher spoke with absolute confidence of the 
ability of the Park authorities to protect the game 
while it was in the Park, but alluded to the small area 
of the winter range within the reservation and to the 
territory controlled by Mr. Anderson, as that espe- 
cially needing protection. . 

Prof. Henry Fairfield Osborn, the eminent paleon- 
tologist, spoke next. He alluded to the millions of 
years that it had taken nature to develop from much 
more generalized animals the big game which we know 
to-day on the North American Continent, and yet 
here was civilization armed with its improved rifles 
undoing—by the extermination of these animals—in a 
century the work that had been going on for uncounted 
ages. 
eek Osborn was followed by Mr. Gifford Pinchot, 
who has just returned from an examination of the 
Philippine Islands. He spoke encouragingly of the 
change of feeling in regard to game and forest pro- 
tection that had recently taken place. During much 
of our nation’s history the forests had been regarded 
as the enemy of civilization and of progress. Now the 
view taken is a different one. We must keep on work- 
ing hard for a few years longer, and there is great 
hope that a proper system of laws and means for car- 
rying them out, will be set on foot and so firmly estab- 
lished that they will endure. 

Senator Burton, of Kansas, made an interesting and 
somewhat humorous address, alluding to the fact that, 
as chairman of the forestry committee of the Senate, 
he had that morning favorably reported Senate Bill 
6689, which the club strongly advocates, and express- 
ing his hope that it might pass the House, as well 
also as the bill for the Appalachian Park. 

Hon. Jno. F. Lacey, of Iowa, made a ringing speech 
alluding to the various bills that he had introduced 
with the purpose of preserving natural objects in this 
country, whether living or inorganic. It was a splen- 
did and eloquent effort. 

In response to certain questions Maj. Pitcher gave 
further information about the Yellowstone Park, and 
the abundance and tameness of the game there in win- 
ter, and later Col. Geo. S. Anderson, that sturdy friend 
of the Park and gallant soldier, who has made for 
himself so superb a record in the Philippines, told 
something of the time when he was superintendent of 
the Park, and of the difficulties that he met and over- 
came. He paid a splendid tribute to the late William 
Hallett Phillips, whose untiring devotion to the Park 
is still fresh in the minds of those who knew him best. 
Other speakers made interesting remarks. 

The meeting is, by many of those present, regarded 
as one of the most interesting that the club ever held. 


A War Cry. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

There isn’t a man in this State handling a gun or a 
fish-rod who does not know that the game laws of 
the State are inadequate, contradictory, and in some par- 
ticulars absurd. 

Why don’t you get up some enthusiasm, have a general 
round-up of evils to be corrected, and picking out a small 
number for treatment, enlist the united efforts of all 
sportsmen for their passage? 

No firing into the “brown,” however. We must pick 
our marks. Two or three sound,  well-considered 
measures solidified into law are worth any amount of 
random, disjointed discussion and grumbling over exist- 
ing conditions. 

Forest AND STREAM is the best medium for the con- 
solidation of interests. 

I think you represent the best thinking, believing and 
acting body of sportsmen. 

You do not attempt to boost your circulation by form- 
ing a more or less useful protective league, making 
Forest AND STREAM the club mouthpiece and organiza- 
tion register, nor do you lampoon manufacturers and 
dealers whom you cannot induce to advertise with you, 
though for the matter of that, I believe your advertising 
columns will show all standard goods. 


"Mighty good reading you haye, too. 


With the exception of my own stuff, I think I enjoy 
reading the stories signed Cabia Blanco more than 
others. . 

One evidént policy of your paper I admire. 

It is the intention to throttle anything that looks like 
a long-winded discussion over some never-to-be-satisfac- 
torily-answered problem, as, “How does the Woodcock 
Produce its Whistle?” or, “Setter vs. Pointer,” and so 
on. There are a number of old fossils that corruscate in 
your columns occasionally, to whom a never-ending dis- 
cussion would mean the indefinite prolonging of their 
lives, so great would be their interest and so determined 
their purpose. 

You undoubtedly have the unexpressed thanks of hun- 
dreds of nervous readers for sidetracking these old 
smoothbores. 

To come back to our mutton, however. 

If I were the Forest AND STREAM (and Rop AND GuN 
thrown in), I’d publish something every week during the 
sitting of the Legislature tending to awaken and main- 
tain interest in the game protection problem and publish 
twice as much during the close season for Legislatures, 
when Senators and Assemblymen are hibernating and 
candidates are awakening. 

There must be some power in concerted action, and 
you are the medium for developing and transmitting. 

Port Ricumonp, N, Y. War-Cry. 


[And now that the subject of zoological classification is 
before the house, will War-Cry kindly tell us where to 
place an old “fossil” that “corruscates,” or a “smoothbore” 
that can be “sidetracked ?”] 


Washington’s New Game Law. 


SEATTLE, Wash.—The sportsmen of Eastern and West- 
ern Washington are in harmony regarding the new 
game law which will be presented to the State Legisla- 
ture in the near future. It is hoped that there will be no 
amendments, because past experiences in this direction 
have proved that the result was a general upsetting of 
conditions rather than a settling of important questions. 

There are few hunters who will object to the payment 
of a dollar gun license. All they desire is that the 
money derived from this source be applied properly to the 
protection of game. The old objection to the license that 
it was necessary to take out a license in every county 
has been avoided by a provision that one license covers 
the entire State. 

Changing the date of open season on grouse, quail and 
ducks from August 15 to September 1 is a good move. 
Last fall the young grouse were very strong on August 
15. but as a rule they are too weak during the middle of 
August to have a fair show with the expert wing shot. 
It is only fair to give them a little chance. 

It seems almost yseless to protect Mongolian pheasants 
until 1908, because these beautiful birds have been ex- 
terminated, so far as I can learn, on Whidby Island and 
in the White River Valley. The last time I was hunting 
in the vicinity of Oak Harbor on Whidby Island there 
were very few Mongolians, and I have been told that this 
fall witnessed the extinction of those remaining. 

Harry Pauley, who is well informed on conditions in 
the White River Valley, told me recently that the little 
band of Mongolians that had been protected by the resi- 
dents of the valley in hopes that they would multiply and 
eventually afford good sport, had been wiped out of exist- 
ence by an unknown hunter from either Tacoma or 
Seattle. 

Elk will be protected until 1908 if the law passes. 
There are none too many of these magnificent creatures 
in the Olympic Mountains now, and while it is extremely 
doubtful if a protective law will keep the Indians on the 
west side of the mountains from killing, it may be that 
the destruction of the bands which work up into the Hub 
or Second Divide country and the First Divide section, 
will be materially decreased. From what I have heard 
and known personally about the hunters at the head of 
Hood Canal and around Lake Cushman they have always 
shown good judgment in killing elk. As they have ob- 
served the law, generally speaking, they will probably 
object to the cutting off of their favorite sport. 

Portus BAXTER. 


A Crippled Doe. 


MASSACHUSETTS papers published the other day a re- 
port of deer suffering from the foot and mouth disease 
which it was feared they might communicate to domestic 
stock. Commissioner Collins, in reply to an inquiry on 
the subject, writes as follows, showing that the whole 
y <n came from the peculiar actions of a crippled 
oe : 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 19—There was really little or 
nothing in the story that deer in Dracut or vicinity were 
suffering from foot and mouth disease. I think it was 
the day before Christmas that Commissioner Wentworth, 
of New Hampshire, who chanced to be in Lowell on other 
business, telephoned me. that the peopie along the 
northern border of this State, where the deer move 
across the boundary line between Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, claimed there were one or two lame deer 
which it was feared had the hoof and mouth disease. In 
the condition of public feeling at that time, it was con- 
sidered wise to settle the question, if practicable. 
Authority was therefore given Mr. Wentworth to kill any 
deer found on this side of the State line which appeared 
to be in a condition that might cause people to believe 
it was afflicted with the dreaded hoof and mouth disease. 

Mr. Wentworth acted promptly. On December 25 he 
wrote me as follows: 

“I went to Tyngsboro to-day and made inquiries and 
looked the section over where they claim the diseased 
deer were seen. They all agree there is one deer, a doe, 
that is lame in one hind foot. One woman said she saw 
deer there often; that last Sunday they saw*two deer, 
a buck and a doe. The doe was lame in one hind leg. 
They looked it over carefully with an opera glass. One 
of the toes seemed to stick up into the air; the leg was 
swollen and quite black. They thought it a gunshot 
wound. I did not find these deer, but did see a very la 
buck and within easy rifle shot of it. I started it and 


first few jumps it made wag from 12 to is feet Jong. If 


I ever saw a well deer that was one, and if signs count 
for anything, there are a number there. I don’t believe in 
this sick deer yarn. But as this section is within a mile 
of the New Hampshire line, I am anxious to know the 
truth of it.” 

The accuracy of this conclusion, so far as hoof and 
mouth disease is concerned, was demonstrated next day, 
January 26, when the lame doe—a large one—was shot. 
we on that date, Mr. Wentworth reported as fol- 
Ows: 

“I have cleared up the foot and mouth disease in Mas- 
sachusetts that they thought was among the deer. There 
came a good tracking snow last night, so I went to Tyngs- 
boro this morning. Started a buck and doe. The doe 
did not go all right. I started her up three times. Shot 
her then. I could have shot her either time. The trouble 
was she had been shot, breaking the hind leg, so that 
every time she stepped the [ankle] bone went into the 
ground. * * * I got Dr. Eaton there and he pro- 
nounced the deer all right, except for the wound.”  . 

Mr. Wentworth sent me the broken leg, which was 
broken just above the fetlock, and the bare bone was 
pushed through the skin. A fistula was formed below the 
fracture. 

The leg was turned over to the State Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, as the gentlemen of the bureau thought 
it a rather interesting specimen. 





New Brunswick Guides’ Association. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The annual meeting of the New Brunswick Guides’ 
Association was at the Barker House, Fredericton, 
January 13. In the absence of President Sanson, Henry 
Braithwaite occupied the chair. There was quite a 
number of the prominent guides present. Officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, Geo. E. Arm- 
strong; Vice-President, Arthur Pringle; Secretary- 
Treasurer, A. R. Slipp. Membership Committee: Henry 
Braithwaite, Adam Moore and David Pringle. Execu- 
tive Committee: H. Braithwaite, W. H. Allen, Charlie 
Cremins and the officers. 

Some time was spent in discussing the game law, and 
ali present seemed to be of the opinion that it would stand 
some amending. The meeting favored increasing the resi- 
dent hunting license from $2 to $5 and having the big 
game season open on September 1 instead of September 
I5, aS now. 

As a means of keeping out non-resident guides the 
association thinks that an amendment should be made to 
the game law, making it compulsory for the holder of a 
non-resident license to employ none but resident guides. 
The association does not favor increasing the non-resi- 
dent license fee at the present time. 

The guides all spoke of the game season just closed on 
December 31 as the most prosperous they had ever ex- 
perienced, and they considered the outlook for the future 
tu be exceedingly bright. During the evening the guides 
were treated to a liberal supply of fruit by G. T. Whelp- 
ley, the well-known grocer, and adopted a resolution 
thanking him for his kindness. 

It was unanimously decided to hold the next annual 
meeting at Perth, with a view of encouraging more of the 
Tobique guides to become members. 

There will be seven of the association guides at the 
New York Sportsmen’s Show. They expect to leave 
Fredericton February 21. G. E. A. 


Canadian Camp-Fire Club. 


Tue Canadian Camp-Fire Club will give a dinner to 
sportsmen in Madison Square Garden, N. Y., on Febru- 
ary 20. 

The Canadian Camp-Fire Club is a very strong organ- 
ization and is composed of some of the best known sports- 
men and writers in the United States and Canada. Its 
President is Dr. G. Lenox Curtis, of West Fifty-eighth 
street, New York. 





Forest Reserve Game Reserves. 


Senate Bill 6689, introduced by Senator Perkins, of California, 

reads as follows: 

A bill for the protection of wild animals, birds and fish in the 
forest reserves of the United States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, that the Presi- 
dent of’ the United States is hereby authorized to designate such 
areas in the public forest reserves as should, in his opinion, be set 
aside for the protection of wild animals, birds and fish, and be 
recognized as a breeding place therefor. 

Sec. 2. That when such areas have been designated as pro- 
vided for in Sec. 1 of this act, hunting, trapping, killing or cap- 
ture of wild animals, birds and fish upon the tan and within the 
waters of the United States within the limits of said areas shall 
be unlawful, except under such regulations as may be prescribed, 
from time to time, by the Secretary of the Interior; and any per- 
son violating such regulations shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and shall, upon conviction in any United States court 
of competent jurisdiction, be fined in a sum not exceeding $1,000, 
or be imprisoned for a period not exceeding one year, or shall 
suffer both fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 3. That it is the purpose of this act to protect from tres- 
pass the public lands of the United States and the wild animals, 
birds and fish, which may be thereon, and not to interfere with 


the operation of the local game laws as affecting private, State or 
Territorial lands. 





At the annual meeting of the New York Zoological Society last 
week the following indorsement of the bill was adopted as an 
“ee of the sentiment of the Seciety: 

hereas, The greater part of the big game, especially wapiti or 
elk, remaining in the United States is now gathered in and around 
the Yellowstone National Park; and 
_ Whereas, The number of wapiti or elk and other game animals 
is rapidly decreasing owing to the killing for elk tusks and for 
meat; be it 
_ Resolved, That the Board of Managers of the New York Zoolog- 
ical Society respectfully urge upon Congress the enactment of 
Senate Bill No. 6689, introduced by Senator Perkins, of Cali- 
fornia, empowering the President of the United States to desig- 
nate such areas in the public forest reserve as should, in his 
opinion, be set aside for the protection of wild animals, birds and 
fish. And be it further 

Resolved, That the Board of Managers of the New York Zoolog 
ical Society respectfully request the President, in the event of the 
passage of Senate Bill 6689, to set aside the Teton Forest Reserve 
or such part thereof as may be advisable for a game reserve; and 
to establish therein the same principles of absolute protection of 
animal life as are now in force in the Yellowstone National Park. 
And be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to the 
President of the United States, and to the proper officials in 
Congress, and in the States of Wyoming. _ 
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Sea and River Sishing. 


ietors of fishin 


Propri resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest anp 


TREAM. 


Reminiscences of an Octogenarian. 


Part VI. 


BY THE OLD ANGLER. 
(Continued from page 88.) 


“Sorrow is knowledge; they who know the most 
Must mourn the deepest o’er the fatal truth, 
The tree of Knowledge is not that of Life.” 





—Byron. 


“Ah! little did thy Minnie think, 
That day she cradled thee, 
What lands thou shouldest travel round 
Or what death thou shouldst dee!” 
—The Ettrick Shepherd. 


WE live in a wonderful age, and though in the last 
half century science has made gigantic strides, the 
Octogenarian is much impressed by the profound wis- 
dom of the didactic Dutchman, Hans Breitman, im- 
mortalized by Charles G. Leland: “So much longer as 
we lif, so much by Gott more we don’t know!” Mes- 
sieurs les Savants have sc confused us about trout 
and char—Salmo and Salvelinus—that the angler of 
to-day loses half his potential pleasure in beating his 
brains to discover what he is carrying in his creel. 
Gay, in his fine. poem on Eaton College, wisely says: 
“Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise,” and 
has not Pryor told us in his letter to Charles Mon- 
tague: “From ignorance our comfort flows; the only 
wretched are the wise.” In our young and salad days 
when we were innocent. of any knowledge of the banal 
and the murderous microbe, how jocund did we indulge 
our youthful appetites for all the good things that 
bountiful Nature has spread in generous profusion 
around us. We swallowed with infinite gusto the 
succulent oyster without a fear of the deadly diseases 
secreted within its shells. We gayly ordered our 
redolent roasts, our fragrant fries and our sustenta- 
tious stews in happy ignorance of murdering millions 
of mighty microbes that accompanied them all to our 
capacious and confiding stomachs! The appetizing 
clam and the sustentatious chowder were enjoyed with- 
out a suspicion of the malignant microbes that entered 
into their composition! We boast of the triumphs of 
science and the diffusion of knowledge in these our 
days; we get the most gorgeous colors from coal oil, 
and extract the most powerful perfumes from rancid 
butter and ancient fish oils! But are we any happier? 
Does it add to our pleasure to know, as we swallow the 
luscious strawberry that so delighted good old Dr. 
Boteler, that we have sent to our stomachs some 
millions of microbes, any one of which, if it has luck 
and gets in its work, can “play hell” with our whole 
system? When we add to the delicious berry a gener- 
ous modicum of rich cream—which even by itself is so 
pleasant to the palate and so soothing to the stomach 
and make a combination fit for the gods of high 
Olympus, does it add to our happiness to learn that 
to the baneful bacillus of the berry we have added the 
mighty microbe of the milk? When science shows us 
how fearfully and wonderfully we are made—as the 
Savant observed as he examined a flea under the 
microscope—are we any happier in the knowledge that 
we ourselves are the home and abiding-place of micro- 
scopic microbes? Is it gratifying or even amusing to 
know, as Dean Swift reminds us: 





“That naturalists observe a flea 
Has smaller fleas that on him prey, 
And these have smaller still to bite ’em, 
And so proceed ad infinitum.” 


If we are to believe Pasteur and his disciples, that all 
the diseases which beset us from the cradle to the 
grave are but the work of microbes, which are con- 
scientiously carrying out the work for which they were 
created; if it is true that all our physical ailments 
are caused by microbes; if cancer and catarrh, cholera 
and consumption have each its appropriate bacillus, 
may we not logically infer that murder and madness 
microbes are prowling about and striving to disturb 
and distort our normal cerebration? If so, may there 
not be a microbe whose presence and action in the 
brain has made Messieurs les Savants mad as March 
hares about Chars and Salvelinus, vomers and fin- 
rays, operculi and gill-covers? 

In all seriousness, is not Salmo Salar at once the 
enigma and the reproach of Scientists? Questions dis- 
cussed by Socrates are unsettled yet, and the salmon, 
exciting more curiosity than any other denizen of the 
water, has been more than any other, the object of 
visionary theories, narrow empiricism, stiff assertions, 
easy credulity and obstinate unbeliefs. The fish can 
be but obscurely and occasionally observed during one- 
half of the year; during the other half it is not only 
invisible as to its habits, but it is quite unknown as 
to its habitat. After the salmon has left our rivers we 
are ignorant, not only of what it is doing but of where 
it has gone. Science is perplexed, but sciolism plunges 
in with a few half truths gathered from a merely local 
experience. The nonsense that has been published 
about salmon and trout under the name of Natural 
History is appalling in amount, variety and utter 
worthlessness. In questions regarding the natural his- 
tory of the salmon, people who have seen most are 1n- 
clined to say least, and those who have thought most 
are most at a loss what to think. Not so the Savants! 
Those of them who never saw a salmon alive, either 
in salt or fresh water—those whose only knowledge 
of them has been acquired by blinking through the 
lens of a microscope at vomers, fin-rays and gill-cov- 
ers, speak ex cathedra in such strident tones as make 
us of the hoi polloi: wonder at our dense ignorance 
while lost in admiration of their vast erudition. They 
tell us of a sea trout which they dub Salmo irutta marina 
—the White Sea Trout—which, according to their own 
showing, in no way differs in internal structure nor in 


outward appearance from fontinalis, but has a different 
habitat and entirely different habits. They tell us that 
it is an anadromous fish whose home is the sea; but 
which comes in vast schools to feed along the shores; 
that they. ascend fresh water rivers not to deposit their 
own spawn, but to eat the ova of Salmo Salar, and th 
lead. us to infer that they spawn in salt water, which, it 
is well known, kills the ova of all other varieties of the 
salmon family. The Savants tell us that this unique 
species abounds in the Gulf of St. Lawrence from the 
head of Bay Chaleur to the Straits of Belleisle; but, 
strange to say, is found in no other part of the world. 
So widespread is the delusion about sea trout that every 
writer on fish or fishing discourses of what he don’t 
know, and tells about a fish he has never seen. 

What little is known about the salmon may be told in 
very few words; for this little we are not at.all indebted 
to the Savants.’ All their theories have been proven false 
and all their generalizations erroneous, because all are 
founded on erroneous or insufficient data. For the little 
real knowledge we possess we are indebted principally to 
intelligent and observant anglers and fish culturists. 
From them we know that Salmo Salar performs its re- 
productive functions only in fresh water. We know that 
females deposit their eggs between October and Decem- 
ber; but we are utterly ignorant what proportion of these 
are fertilized by milt from the males, or what propor- 
tion of these fertilized eggs are hatched. We know that 
the newly-hatched fry are about an inch in length, with 
the bulk of the original egg attached to the umbilicus; 
in four months they are about two and a half inches. 
The year-old salmon is from four and a half to five 
inches, and the two-year-olds about seven inches long. 
How many smolts reach the sea as the result of the de- 
posit of a thousand eggs, we do not know. Of the travels 
of the smolt in the sea we are entirely ignorant; but we 
know that they are never caught in the estuaries of their 
native rivers, and here our knowledge ends. After all 
the experiments made in the hatcheries of Europe and 
America, we are yet uncertain when smolts: return as 
grilse or when grilse return as salmon. We are not quite 
certain that all return to their native water, as many 
marked fish have been taken in other rivers. Some 
marked kelts have gone down to sea from Scottish rivers 
in spring and returned to breed in autumn; while other 
facts point very strongly to the conclusion that the great 
majority are not yearly, but biennial breeders. Where 
salmon go when in the sea we do not know. We are also 
ignorant what that food is which so stimulates their 
growth and furnishes the fat which makes it such nour- 
ishing and palatable food for us. 


_ While giving us little or no assistance in acquiring this 
limited information, the Savants now step in, get their 
scalpels at work and, blinking through their microscopes 
over the stomach of a salmon forty-eight hours from 
the sea, they tell us with an air of profound 
wisdom that the salmon eats no food during its 
stay in fresh water; though during that stay both 
eight hours from the sea, they tell us with an air of 
profound wisdom that the salmon eats no food during 
its stay in fresh water; though during that stay both 
male and female perform functions that, in all other 
creatures, call for well-nourished bodies, while its near 
cousin—which they erroneously call a sea trout—is a 
most voracious feeder, whether in brackish or fresh 
water. The Savants tell us, with grave faces of firm 
faith in their superficial studies, that from June until 
November, say six months of every year—half of its 
whole life—it maintains an unbroken fast! That one 
of the most highly-organized, strong, active and vora- 
cious of its whole class of fishes, should stand alone 
among animals as passing half its life without food, is 
asking of anglers rather more than we are prepared 
to concede. For himself, the Old Angler simply says, 
“Credat Jude@as Apella, non ego,” and for this reason, 
that he has frequently found in the stomachs of salmon 
which have been weeks from salt water, small particles 
of stone and large grains of sand, such as form the 
agglutinated coverings of the chrysalides of several 
insect species. From this fact it seems more probable 
that such larve and other quickly-digestible matter 
forms food suitable to its changed habitat, than that 
it does not eat at all. In its struggles for freedom when 
hooked, it is more than probable that the contents of 
its stomach are voided. All fishermen will recall how 
often they find their worm or other bait threaded 
some two feet up the line, showing that trout have the 
power of ejecting with considerable force. Is it not 
more than probable that salmon have the same power? 

Leaving all these speculations to the Savants, who 
part their names at the side and their hair in the mid- 
dle, the Old Angler will state some facts which are too 
well known to be successfully denied. He has caught 
in the spring, at the breaking up of the ice in April, 
kelts that beyond doubt spent the winter in fresh 
water. These fish were much emaciated; the heads of 
the males were so deformed that they bore no resem- 
blance to the head of a salmon fresh from the sea. 
They were most voracious, and greedily took any kind 
of bait—a piece of fat pork being best. The tributaries 
of the St. John every spring furnish specimens of these 
kelts, which from choice. or necessity, have wintered in 
fresh water. The salmon bred in River Philip, Cum- 
berland County, Nova Scotia, winter in its waters in 
considerable numbers. Before the Dominion Fisheries 
Act of 1868 was in force, fishermen went regularly to 
the head of tide as soon as the ice broke up, for the 
express purpose of catching these kelts with rod and 
line. They would greedily seize anything that attracted 
their attention, and sometimes as many as six and 
eight were caught in a single tide. The last the writer 
saw were caught in the month of April by a party of 
three, two from Boston and one from St. a at 
whose instance the Boston men were induced to take 
the journey by boat to St. John and by rail to River 
Philip. To the credit of the Boston anglers be it 
said, that a single tide sufficed them. They caught, 
among them, over a dozen black, dirty, famished fish, 
which, as a curiosity, they brought to their hotel—the 
Dufferin—when it was under the management of that 
genial host, Geo. W. Swett, whose subsequent manage- 
ment'of the Windsor in Montreal made him known to 
hundreds of readers of Forest anp Stream. Here are 
facts which demand explanation from Messieurs les 
Savents, or they must revise their hastily formed 


_above, in the months of April an 


opinion about the Salmo Salar not taking food in fresh 
water. The salmon of St. John River and those of 
River Philip ascend these rivers the last of May and 
all through June and July. Kelts are taken, as stated 
1 d May. ” Mow Mes- 

sieurs, with the long string of letters after your names, 
do you seriously believe that a fish organized as Salmo 
Salar has lived ten months without food? Of course, 
you have a perfect right to hold any opinions -you 
choose, provided you can give a reason for holding 
them; but the Old Angler must question your right to 
state, as a fact, that salmon do not feed in fresh water, 
simply because some of you have failed to find undi- 
gested food in the stomachs of the very few you have 
examined. Go to, Messieurs! Bring more common 
sense and less Science to your work. Study the live 
fish in his summer habitat of rushing rapids and placid 
pools. Fight him with a rod and line for a couple of 
hours, and when you have landed him, ask yourselves 
if he could put up such a fight on an empty stomach? 
Vomers and fin-rays may amuse you, but the 
will add little to your practical knowledge of the fis 
they came from, and less to the information of the 
oi hoddoi! Has your science yet discovered the use 
of the “hook bill” on the male salmon? Do you know 
whether he ever gets rid of it after it has once de- 
veloped? Do you know why grilse never have this 
hook, or why they are so scarce in the Restigouche 
and Cascapedia, and so plentiful in Nepissiguit and 
Miramichi? Do you know whether the Pacific salmon 
ever survive the performance of reproductive func- 
tions, or what is the cause of their dying in such pro- 
digious numbers after having performed them? Do 
you know whether the male parr or smolt can im- 
pregnate the ova of the full grown salmon, as some 
well-known writers contend they can and do? Do 
you know whether, in America, the female grilse has 
ever been found with fully developed ova, as they are 
said to be often so found in Scotch and Irish rivers? 
In short, Messieurs, do you really know anything at all 
about either trout or salmon, except the “vomers,” 
“gill-covers” and “fin-rays?” Until you can clear up 
these mysteries and a dozen others connected with 
live salmon and trout that any angler can ask you, 
would it not be as well to apply the soft pedal to your 
scientific “yawp” and dogmatize in a lower key? 

Meantime, the Old Angler will state some facts in 
his own practical experience. As an angler before he 
was a fishery officer, he never caught a grilse or saw 
one caught in Nepissiguit or Miramichi without open- 
ing it and examining it carefully in search of milt or 
ova. The males always had lobes of milt more or less 
developed: but never did he find sign of an ovum in 
any. Careful inquiry for many years among Indians and 
canoe-men corroborated by his own experience. Billy 
Bateman, whom the writer especially engaged in this 
search (he was for many years employed all summer 
as canoe-man for the anglers who fished the Nepissi- 
guit, and had special facilities for pursuing it), entirely 
failed to find ova in a grilse. All he could find was a 
tradition on the river that Jack Buchet’s grandfather 
once “speared a grilt with the pea in it.” In after 
years, when his official duties brought the writer in 
close contact with the managers of the several hatch- 
ing houses, he instructed them to pay special attention 
to this matter, and if they found a grilse with developed 
ova, to wire immediately and keep the fish alive until 
it could be examined. In fifteen years’ experience 
but one manager, Isaac Sheasgreen, who still man- 
ages the Miramichi House, reported that he had a 
grilse with ova. My intention was to have the eggs 
of this fish placed on marked trays and their develop- 
ment carefully watched. On arriving at the hatchin 
house next day, Mr. Sheasgreen went to a large tan 
in which the fish had been placed, but could not find 
it. In one end of this tank was a pile of zinc trays, 
which during the night had fallen over, but to facili- 
tate his search the water was run off. Under this 
confused mass of trays, to my extreme regret, the fish 
was found quite dead. I examined it carefully; the 
ova were well developed, as large as those of a full- 
grown salmon, though the fish weighed but five pounds 
—and looked healthy. This grilse was shorter and 
thicker than usual, but in all other outward respects 
was a normal female. After considering the facts, and 
knowing little about vomers and gill-covers, the Old 
Angler considered it more probable that the fish was 
a dwarfed salmon—one that, from some cause, had not 
developed normally. In this opinion Mr. Sheasgreen 
agreed, as it was the first time in his experience that 
he had ever seen “a grilt with the pea in it.” 


Leaving all these questions with Messieurs les Savants, 
and a number of others when they can answer these— 
the Old Angler will take his readers with him and 
a friend to Price’s Bend, on Southwest Miramichi, 
where he caught his first grilse. In those days—62 
years ago—it was an outing both tedious and expen- 
sive to go to Burnt Hill, spend a week on the river and 
return to St. John. The only mode of travel was by 
stage to Fredericton, 79 miles, and then 40 miles to 
the Miramichi. At that time Boiestown was a thriv- 
ing lumbering center, with several stores, where all 
necessary supplies could be procured. Here we hired 
our canoe-men, to whom we agreed to pay a dollar a 
day and feed them. From motives of economy we 
tried the experiment of hiring only one canoe and 
two men to serve us both; but we soon discovered that 
too economical a disposition should form no part of 
an ambitious angler’s outfit, and that when he cannot 
afford to go-a-fishing en bon prince, he had better stay 
at home. In those days the Old Angler was much in 
the position of a gentleman he met many years after 
when he was wandering over the burnt district of 
Chicago, a week after the great fire of 1871. This 
gentleman was his obliging guide, and pointed out 
all the remarkable features of this wonderful city, 
which, in the writer’s childhood, consisted of a few 
hunters’ huts on the shores of Lake Michigan. Stand- 
ing on rising ground in the unburnt part of the town, 
which in its elaborate architecture and asphalted pave- 
ments bore every appearance of an old city, he made 
a sweep of his arm toward the lake and said, “I could 
have bought all that once for a pair of boots.” “Why 
in the name of common sense did you not?” “Oh! I 
had’nt the boots in those days!” Dollars in those days 
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were none too plentiful with the two ambitious fisher- 
men who were making their first plunge as salmon 
anglers, and it was a matter of necessity that an ef- 
fort should be made to combine sport with economy— 
a combination that usually ends in reduced sport and 
increased cost. 

We started in a single canoe, poled by two men; 
we seated in the middle, the stores, in two boxes, re- 
posed at the feet of the canoe-men, one in the bow, 
the other in the stern. When we reached Price’s Bend, 
a few miles above Boiestown, we made the discovery 
that, beyond a certain point, economy would not com- 
bine with sport, and after a consultation on ways and 
means, we concluded that “in for a penny, in for a 
pound,” was a saying peculiarly applicable to our 
case. We sent the men back to Boiestown for another 
canoe and two more hands, while we made our first 
essay in the fine pool at the bend, which was then and is 
still, famous for the number of grilse which make it 
their haunt. While waiting, let me describe the canoes 
which were then and are now the vehicle best adapted 
for traversing the upper waters of the Miramichi. The 
birch-bark canoes of the Indians require too much 
care in their handling among rocks, rapids and shal- 
lows and consequent loss of time to suit anglers. 
The dugout is made from a single pine log; the 
length as great as the log will allow, generally from 
20 to 25 feet; the depth fifteen to eighteen inches; 
the gunwale is not more than two inches thick; the 
sides gradually increasing in thickness toward the bot- 
tom, where they are about three, and the bottom itself 
is usually left three and a half to four inches thick, 
which allows of occasional planing when the wood be- 
comes rough from contact with rocks and shallows. 
This shell is strengthened by small knees placed at 
intervals along the inside and bottom. To those un- 
accustomed to them, they seem the must frail and un- 
safe shells that could be contrived; but in reality they 
are very strong, more steady than a birch, and admir- 
ably adapted for the rough and rapid waters in which 
they are employed. They are propelled by poles in- 
stead of paddles, and the skill with which they are 
managed by those who almost live in them, is really 
wonderful. To the dweller on the banks of the upper 
Miramichi, his canoe is both horse and wagon. Cap- 
able of carrying a large load when properly stowed, it 
is his usual mode of transport, and is to the white set- 
tler what the birch is to the Indian, with these ad- 
vantages: the log canoe is steadier in the water, and 
from its greater strength is better adapted for pass- 
ing over the rough bed of the stream and shooting 
among sunken rocks that lie hidden in dangerous 
rapids. When the writer was last at Burnt Hill, in 
1885, good canoes were getting very scarce on the 
river, and suitable trees to make them growing scarcer 
every year. Pirougues, made from two smaller logs, 
each furnishing half, joined by dovetails across the 
middle of the bottom, and flat-bottom boats called 
skiffs, were fast taking the place of the old single 
canoe. With the log canoe will be lost one of the fine 
arts of frontier life. Already the art is confined to a 
few of the oldest inhabitants, and these do not equal 
their fathers in producing canoes of graceful lines 
and easy propulsion. As a curious coincidence, Abe 
Munn and Tom Hunter were again my men in a 
canoe of their own making, elderly men, but still 
among the best on the river. Alas! the companion of 
my first visit with Abe and Tom and most all of those 
who were the companions and canoe-men of many 
subsequent visits, have paid the debt of Nature and 
the Octogenarian, while awaiting his call, oft in mem- 
ory reviews the pleasures of past days and the faithful 
services of his old guides. 

While waiting at the Bend for the canoes we had 
each caught our first grilse and ungrateful dogs that 
we were, had grown impatient to reach the Clearwater 
pools, in which salmon are sure to be found all sum- 
mer. At length they arrived; dividing the luggage, 
each had a canoe and two men at his disposal, all of 
whom knew the river perfectly and every pool where 
a salmon rested; they started for Clearwater at their best 
speed. Our men were all young and among the best 
on the river. Each was equally good in bow or stern. 
The former must possess a good knowledge of the 
river, the several rapids with their hidden rocks; he 
must be quick, skillful with the pole and sure-footed; 
the latter must have thews and sinews of iron; strength 
to force the canoe over water too shallow to float 
her entirely, and dexterity to second the quickest 
motion of the bow-pole, who sees the hidden danger 
and intimates its presence by the motion of his pole. 
Our men took as much pride in their canoes as city 
swells take in their horses, and plumed themselves as 
much on their management as the latter do on their 
driving. The post of honor is always in advance; it 
is comparatively easy to follow in the wake of a good 
leader—and each of our crews strove for the honor, al- 
though it involved more trouble and labor. We ar- 
rived at Clearwater rather late for evening fishing; 
but while the men were pitching tent and getting fir 
boughs for our beds, we had reached the height of our 
ambition and the fulfilment of many a dream; we were 
casting our flies over.a pool which never fails to hold 
salmon from June till September. We soon had each 
a fish on the line; but truth compels the confession that 
we lost both and our flies as well. Next morning we 
were early at work. We had not then learned what 
subsequent experience taught us—that salmon will rise 
as well between nine and eleven o’clock as they will 
between seven and nine. After several more losses 
of flies and leaders, which is pretty sure to be the 
footing the novice must pay—we each succeeded in 
catching our first salmon, and congratulated each other 
on the gratification of many youthful longings and 
the realization of many day-dreams. No matter how 
cool and skilful the angler may be when casting for 
trout and bringing them to creel with scarcely a loss 
or an accident, he will get flurried and nervous when 
for the first time salmon rise to his fly. Accustomed 
to strike as the trout shows, he instinctively does the 
same when he sees the swirl of the salmon. Generally 
he strikes too quickly and always too hard. The con- 
sequence of the first error is that he does not hook 
his fish; of the second that he loses fly or leader. No 
other imstruction can be given in these cases except 


the oft-repeated “don’t do it!” A good many years 
after, the Old Angler was fishing the same pools at 
Clearwater in company with that “all white” man, ex- 
cellent actor and enthusiastic angler, the late J. W. 
Lanergan, whose too early death many hundred read- 
ers of Forest AND STREAM learned with sincere regret. 
He had gone through all the lower grades with gad, 
twine and worm on the brooks of Massachusetts and 
Vermont. He had taken double-first with rod and 
reel on the lakes and streams near St. John; he had 
graduated with honors among the landlocked salmon 
(ouananiche) of the St. Croix lakes; and now he was 
up in exams. for his M. A. diploma among the Salmo 
Salar of the North Shore of New Brunswick. He 
stumbled just where we all do and must if we would 
penetrate the arcanum of angling. He found it very 
difficult to avoid striking too forcibly, and the writer, 
standing behind him, took hold of his rod and gave 
the indescribable turn of the wrist which tightens the 
line without jerking it. 

“Can’t you do it so, Jim?” 

“If I could, do you think I’d be throwing away my 
flies and leaders here?” 

In camp, after dinner, he related an anecdote of the 
great actor, Edwin Forrest, somewhat as follows: 
“When I was quite a novice on the stage I had a small 
part in a scene with Forrest which always ‘brought 
down the house’ at his splendid acting when he played 
Spartacus. At rehearsal I made a sad mull of my 
lines, which aroused all his irritable humor. Con- 
trary to his usual habit, which was not amiable at re- 
hearsals, he placed me in position and speaking the 
lines said, ‘Can’t you do it so? ‘If I could, I’d not 
be wasting time here at ten dollars a week!’ Mr. F. 
appreciated the subtle compliment of this reply, and 
was always kind to me afterward.” Dear old Jim! He 
lived to kill many a salmon on Nepissiguit and Mirami- 
chi, and some years after hooked, played and gaffed 
a salmon “all his lone” from Governor’s Rock, below 
the mouth of Burnt Hill Brook—a feat never done be- 
fore and but seldom since. But to return to older 
memories of Clearwater when the Old Angler himself 
was passing his novitiate. 

Fish were plentiful in the river; we were the only 
anglers that had been on the stream for several years, 
so we had good luck and fine sport. We stayed two 
days at Clearwater and had several fine fish in the 
smokehouse. Just here let me mention that Clear- 
water is a very considerable stream, which takes its 
rise in a large lake fed by several brooks. At its 
mouth, along its course and in the lake, are fine trout, 
running from one to three pounds. These are tlie 
sea trout which, a month earlier, were in the tideway 
and at Indiantown. We moved up to the pools at 
Rocky Brook which Abe assured us had not yet been 
disturbed by spearers. Here we had fine practice, and 
before leaving for Burnt Hill—the goal of all anglers 
who visit the river—sent a dozen salmon to swell the 
contents of our smokehouse at Clearwater. Between 
Rocky Brook and Burnt Hill are Three-Mile rapids, 
where the stream is so swift that continuous and pro- 
longed efforts of the canoe-men are necessary to ascend 
them. Very often poles are broken or lost, when others 
must be seized at once. There are generally spare 
poles made before entering this rapid, the whole pas- 
sage of which is exciting both to men and passengers. 
The country bordering this part of the river is hilly, 
the banks are steep and the scenery wild and impres- 
sive. The hills were then well wooded; but the lum- 
berer has since culled every trunk that could be made 
into a merchantable deal. We did not reach Burnt 
Hill until the shades of evening were falling and we 
missed the afternoon fishing. But the evening was 
soft and balmy; the moon would soon rise and add its 
beauty to the sylvan scene. The murmurs of the 
stream mingled with the louder music of the river 
rushing on its downward course among the rocks and 
boulders which make the pools at Burnt Hill a favor- 
ite resort for salmon. We sat around the door of the 
camp, smoking and anticipating great sport for the re- 
maining two days we had to spend on the river. While 
thus engaged my companion called attention to the ris- 
ing moon which, seemingly, had just become visible 
above the trees some distance up stream. A single 
look assured me that our fishing was done for that 
season. The rising moon proved to be a “grille” with 
flaming pine knots in the bow of a canoe on its first 
spearing trip down the river. We asked the men to 
spare the pools at Burnt Hill, as those below would 
give them all the fish their canoe could carry. They 
wanted ten dollars, which, unfortunately, we were not 
then in a position to give them, as our expenses home 
would exhaust our finances. “We hadn’t the boots 
in those days.” All that night the best pools on the 
river were gone over several times and in the morn- 
ing the spearers left with their canoe half full of the 
largest salmon in the river. As it was useless to fish 
the pools for a week at least, we followed them down 
river with sad hearts at the sport we had lost. The 
only halt we made was at Falls Brook, an insignificant 
stream in summer. About half a mile from its mouth 
it pitches over a perpendicular ledge of considerable 
height, making a very beautiful miniature fall. Ages 
ago it must have been a large and deep stream; at the 
fall was a circular basin 100 yards in diameter, with 
almost perpendicular sides of crumbling rock. While 
we were examining this relic of a past age, two of our 
men climbed the cliff and by means of levers launched 
over the edge a fallen tree lodged on the brink. In 
its fall it brought with it large masses of rock, which 
came thundering down, giving us a faint idea of what 
an avalanche. in the Rockies might mean. At Clear- 
water we took aboard a dozen smoked fish, the car- 
riage of which, by stage, cost more than they were 
worth before we reached St. John—everyone our 
friends received cost us at least five dollars. To-day 
the sport is even more costly, for the whole river is 
monopolized ‘by lessees of the Provincal Government, 
and its best pools are held by wealthy Americans, 
who, the writer was informed this summer, charge 
five dollars per day for the privilege of fishing a single 
pool. The facilities for reaching the rivers now con- 
trast strongly with the difficulties of former days. Leav- 
ing St. John by a morning train, the tourist can now 
step off at Boiestown and in the evening camp on the 


“ 


river, or he can leave St. John in the morning, step 
off at Matapedia station, camp on the Restigouche the 
same night, or go on to New Richmond and the Grand 
Cascapedia. But unless he is the fortunate possessor 
of “the boots,” he cannot fish a single pool in the 
Provinces. 

Among the various and ingenious arrangements and 
combinations by means of which the milliona‘res have 
always been masters, they have made an “angling 
trust,” and none but those who possess “the boots” 
can now aspire to angle for salmon. The Restigouche 
and its club house is not the only example of the mil- 
lionaire’s idea of sport. They have grabbed the Cas- 
capedia, the Bonaventure and all the salmon streams 
about Gaspé, and have introduced on these fine rivers 
the same dilettantism in fishing, that some of them dis- 
play in art. Before the Old Angler, as he pens these 
lines, is an édition de luxe of a small book describing 
two visits to the Grand Cascapedia. One of the full- 
page illustrations depicts an angler (?) seated in an 
armchair beside a salmon pool, one leg crossed over 
the other, a cigar in his mouth and an Indian standing 
behind his chair with a birch bough, brushing the 
flies away from the luxurious sybarite! The line is 
fast to a fish, and the text thus describes the situation: 
* * * “Sitting down as coolly and unflurried as if 
he were casting up the interest on a long note. [he is 
a banker] instead of fighting a hard battle (?) with 
a forty-five pound salmon.” Of course he lost the 
fish, and the author moralizes thus: “I had always 
admired the serenity with which my friend had borne 
the crosses of life; but on this occasion his serenity 
touched the verge of the sublime! Happy man, who can 
thus lose a fifty-pound salmon without intermitting 
a single puff of his cigar!” Ho! ye of the Old Guard. 
See how the jeunesse doré have improved on your anti- 
quated ways! The Old Angler used to be somewhat 
vain of his skill with rod and line, acquired by many 
years’ hard practice on the Miramichi, the Nepissiguit, 
the Restigouche and the Cascapedia; but— 


“Chapeau bas! Chapeau bas!! 
Honneur 4 Marquis de Carrabas!!”’ 


he humbly doffs his hat to the millionaire who, on his 
first visit to a salmon river (so says the text) tackles 
forty-five pound salmon seated in an armchair with his 
legs crossed and a cigar in his mouth! But perhaps 
it is presumptuous to suppose that the hoi polloi, with 
only a limited supply of “the boots,” could in any way 
compete in skill with multimillionaires! However that 
may be, the Old Angler confesses that he never in his 
best days killed a salmon with a cigar in his mouth; 
and he may add that he never attempted the feat! Nor 
could be, in his palmiest days, though fairly skilful 
with rod and line, capture “sixteen large trout (from 
half a pound to three pounds) in thirty minutes, with 
an eight-ounce rod, without a landing net.” If he 
could do it and indulged in this kind of slaughter, which 
he is glad he cannot, he would certainly lack the “gall” 
to proclaim himself an angler. But he still retains 
the old-fashioned opinion of Dame Berners and Father 
Izaak that 


Angling is not alone to fish, 
Nor sport mere kiliing game. 


Were the mere killing of fish the sole object of the 
angler’s outing, all whom the writer has ever met 
would have to yield the palm to the habitan he saw at 
tide-head on Cascapedia. He had a long sapling fir 
pole, twenty yards of mackerel twine for line, at the 
end of which was a bunch of domestic mallard feath- 
ers tied with black thread on a mackerel hook, whose 
shank was wound with red yarn. He scorned reels and 
leaders; but he could slash out the full length of his 
line with considerable skill; when he hooked a fish, 
which he did at almost every slash of his line for a 
time, he hauled it into his canoe with as little cere- 
mony as he jigged makerel in the midst of a school, 
at which he was an adept. But Messieurs les Million- 
naires are waiting. Not content with their wheat and 
corn trusts and corners; steel and iron trusts; sugar 
and oil trusts; cotton and wool trusts; tobacco and 
cigar trusts; hard and soft coal trusts, that raise the 
price of all the necessaries of life, the millionaires 
have now made a “corner” in salmon fishing and raised 
the price of its luxuries! On the principle that “might 
makes right,’ this may be all correct; but it grates 
harshly on the Octogenarian, who, in behalf of his 
brother anglers whose stock of “boots” is limited, 
would submit the question, whether they are not, in 
fairness, entitled to a reasonable share of those pleas- 
ures which Nature provides for ail her votaries with- 
out money and without price? 

We have before us a problem which affects not alone 
our pleasures but our very existence, should the million- 
aires so manipulate the “Coal Trust” that great masses 
of their fellow creatures must perish of cold. Perhaps the 
Octogenarian’s mind has not kept pace with the rapid 
progress of these latter days; but to his plain “horse-sense” 
it seems clear that there must be some linch-pin loose in 
ayir much-praised Car of Progress. Progress! when the 
rich are becoming richer and the poor poorer with every 
revolution of its wheels. Whether our “Progress of 
Civilization,” taken in some of its aspects, is a blessing or 
a curse is an open question. While we must believe that 
Progress is the Order of the Universe established by the 
Infinite, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that to the 
masses it has brought a curse rather than a blessing; 
that only the favored few reap its rich rewards, while 
the great majority of mankind are no better off, if, in- 
deed, they are not worse off than ever they were before. 
The Car of Progress seems to be rolling over the heads of 
the millions instead of under their feet, crushing into the 
dust those it should bear into heaven. Capital is the child 
of Labor, but the creature has become lord of its creator. 
On every hand we are beset by problems which must be 
solved; but by far the most important—the oe which 
may be said to embrace all the others—and to which the 
Octogenarian respectfully calls the grave attention of 
Messieurs les Millionnaires, is simvlv this: ““How can the 
masses secure a more equitable division of the wealth that 
labor produces, and assure to every able-bodied man will- 
ing to work an opportunity to earn an honest living?” 
The working classes are, thanks to our free-school sys- 
tem and the spread of knowledge, fast coming to under 
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stand the great truth that lies at the foundation of all 
systems of Political Economy, viz: “Every cent collected 


by any method by any department of government comes- 


out of the purse of labor, the only source of wealth. 
They are beginning to understand that the capital of the 
millionaire came from labor, and that, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, the laborer and not the millionaire 
produced it all. They are beginning to see, more clearly 
than ever before, that accumulation is not production, 
and they are asking each other by what right one man 
possesses a hundred million dollars while thousands of his 
icllow citizens are starving for want of employment? 
And yet, one of the popular preachers of the day, whose 
discourses form a feature in the orthodox press, is re- 
ported to have preached from his pulpit: “The laborer 
should be content in that sphere where God has placed 
him. But for the Bryans, the Debses, the Gompers and 
the Mitchells he would be docile enough.” If this is true, 
it is only necessary to “remove” the labor-leaders as fast 
as they appear and all will be well. These platitudes 
from the plutocrats’ pulpits will not serve their intended 
purpose much longer. Among the solid chunks of prac- 
tical wisdom that great and good man, Abraham Lincoln, 
left to his fellow citizens is this one: “You can fool 
some of the people all the time, all the people some of the 
time, but you cannot fool all the people all the time.” 
The masses have been fooled all the time. “Strikes” 
hitherto have only strengthened the faith of the mil- 
lionaires in their own shibboleth—“Labor cannot coerce 
Capital,” and the most intelligent labor leaders have 
grieved over the sad truth that labor has furnished the 
weapons that have ever beaten it into subjection. Like 
Byron’s eagle stretched along the plain— 
“Keen are their pangs, but keener far to feel 
Their own hard labor formed the fatal steel.” 


When Tennyson wrote “Knowledge comes, but Wis- 
dem lingers,” he must have seen in the distance such 
economic idiots as this popular preacher. Never before 
in the history of civilization has such an object-lesson 
been presented to thoughtful minds as is furnished by 
the “coal strike” now in course of settlement. Never be- 
fere has the world seen 3,000,000 intelligent operatives, 
thoroughly organized under men who can spare a hatful 
of brains to the millionaires, demand from those whom 
their labor has enriched a more equitable remuneration 
for that labor. With so large a contingent hovering on 
the verge of want, and the farmers sympathizing openly 
with the strikers, who defy the laws, wreck property and 
sacrifice human life in their blind rage, would it not be 
well for the millionaires to reconsider matters and ask 
themselves if they have the power to lay the monster 
which, like Frankenstein, they have called into existence? 
Labor being the Atlas that supports the social world, 
would it not be wise for Messteurs les Millionnaires to 
inquire from time to time how he gets on with his job— 
especially when they hear him complaining very audibly 
that his burden is getting too grievous to be borne, and 
he manifests a growing disposition to turn his pack into 
a foot-ball and play a game which may jeopardize not only 
the lives of the millionaires, but even the continuance of 
our representative institutions. This game has been 
played before and the millionaires and noblesse came 
out second best. We all know how that moral thunder- 
storm cleared the social atmosphere and how much better 
off have the hoi polloi of France been ever since. When 
this social storm of thunder and lightning breaks over the 
United States and England the millionaires will be the 
worst sufferers and will curse their own stupidity that 
made them blind to the signs of the times. V. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Devil Fishing. 

EverRYRBopy cannot go bobbing for whales, nor can many 
of us enjoy swordfishing, but there is always good sport 
hunting big game in the Gulf Coast waters of Florida for 
those who go prepared for it. The man who wants his 
game in ton chunks should seek the manta, or devilfish, 
in Lemon Bay, San Carlos Bay, Charlotte Harbor, or 
iampa Bay. The further south they are sought, the 
earlier they will be found. 

Che devilfish (Manta birostris) is a thoroughly harm- 
less big skate, except when he happens to bunt a light boat 
by accident, or while struggling on a harpoon line. Speci- 
mens thirty feet in width have been killed, and the aver- 
age width across the flippers is probably twenty feet. It 
is doubtful if a devilfish has ever been weighed, and the 
ordinary guesses at their weight are valueless. A ton is 
a fair estimate for a devilfish seventeen feet in width. 
Che length and breadth of these fish is about the same 
when the whip-like tail and the flippers at each side of the 
wide, toothless mouth are included in the measurement. 
lhe open mouth laterally measures one-sixth of the whole 
width of the fish. The fleshy flippers at each side of this 
gaping orifice are used for fanning food into the maw of 
the fish. Its food is evidently minute crustacea, and it 
feeds much as the whalebone whales do, by screening the 
water through fine interstices. On the under side of the 
devilfish are four pairs of gill openings, fitted interiorly 
with a most elaborate system of filtering screens, which 
appear as if woven with wire in long, narrow meshes, 
like those of a locomotive spark arrester, though much 
finer. Beyond its bat-like wings the manta has no means 
of locomotion. It has one steering fin close to the root 
of its apparently useless tail. In depth the devilfish is 
about one-ninth of its extreme width. 

Devilfish are usually seen in pairs in early spring. 
They swim side by side, careening so as to show alter- 
nately above water a foot or more of one of their wings. 
When in the bays, or close along shore in the Gulf, they 
are easily seen from a distance because they seem to be 
constantly playing on the surface, occasionally flashing 
their shining backs in the sunlight, and once in a great 
while leaping entirely out of water. In the shallow bays 
they follow the channels closely and are never known 
to venture upon the oyster bars or reefs except when 
wounded by the harpoon and trying blindly to escape to 
sea. On rare occasions schools of six or eight devilfish 
have been observed in summer circling and somersaulting 
in deep, clear water. They appear in San Carlos Bay 
about the first week in March and their numbers increase 
as the weather grows warmer. April and May are the 


best months for devilfishing, and one of the best places 


t. start out from is Punta Rasa on San Carlos Bay at the 


mouth of the Caloosahatchie River. This is great tar- 
pon ground, too, and one of the best places on the Gulf 
Coast for channel bass, jackfish, spotted weakfish, bluefish, 
Spanish mackerel, sheepshead and other species. 

* The outfit for devilfishing should comprise a stiff sea 
boat capable of carrying four persons comfortably. A cat 
rig is preferable, and it should be of light draft and broad 
of beam. In the equipment should be at least a thousand 
yards of three-eighth-inch manila line, divided into two 
coils. Two harpoons, preferably of the lily-iron type, 
should be provided, together with two lances, a hatchet 
and a double shotgun or heavy repeating rifle. A 
large, sharp and strong gaff is an accessory which 
may be found useful at any time, and there should always 
be a powerful marine glass at hand. So much for the 
characteristics of the misnamed creature and the tools 
needed to circumvent him. Now for the story of how 
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ON EXHIBITION. 


one was taken by a thorough enthusiast who went to 
great lengths to equip himself for the sport and has fol- 
lowed it for a number of years at odd times. 

E. H. Tomlinson, of St. Petersburg, Fla., built himself 
a catamaran 35 feet in length and 15 feet beam. It was 
rigged with jib and mainsail and a dandy mizzensail. 
The bowsprit is a short, stout stick and upon its outer 
end is a pulpit made of iron pipe, waist-high. Amidships 
is a flush cockpit with coamings 30 inches high. This 
forms the walls of a tent at night, or when at anchor in 
rainy weather, and the main boom forms the ridge pole 
of the tent. The hulls are flat-bottomed and the craft is 
extremely stiff in any weather. There is ample room 
around the fence-like coaming for a footway and roomy 
decks fore and aft. The cockpit contains a refrigerator, 





UNDER SIDE SHOWING GILL OPENINGS. 


a stove and the water cask, besides a folding table and 
half a dozen camp chairs. 

When several anglers had reported sighting devilfish 
last March, Mr. Tomlinson had his catamaran high and 
dry upon the shell beach at Punta Rasa between George 
Shultz’s hotel and the cattle wharf. He sent to St. 
Petersburg for two of his favorite cadets, quiet, husky boys 
of 17 and 19 and brothers. They came down within two 
days and the catamaran was quickly gotten into commis- 
sion after the spiders, centipedes, ants and other insects 
had been evicted with sulphur fumes. Then the boat was 
cquipped and one fine morning in the last week of March 
we sailed away, over the bay toward Sanibel Island. A 
light breeze was blowing from the southeast and the 
water was so smooth that there was no difficulty in seeing 
the little bunches of scaups floating upon the surface all 
around us. We were all watching for devilfish with our 
eves almost popping out of our heads. A big shark 
fin cutting the water 200 yards away raised a false alarm 
before we had cruised more than a couple of miles, and 
we all began to think we were going to draw a blank 
when one of the bright-eyed boys quietly remarked: “I 
think I see two sea-bats over toward Estero. Please let 
me have the glass.” 


Putting the powerful marine glasses to his eyes he 
studied water for fully half a minute and then said: 


"Yes, there's 3 pair of them just come ont ef Matanzas 


Pass and they’re heading this way up the channel. 
They’re just to the north of red buoy No. 2.” 

Mr. Tomlinson took the glasses and saw the two fish 
at a glance. Just then one of them showed his shining 
Lack in the sunlight, and although it was jet black it 
shone like.a mirror and ‘instantly revealed the location of 
the game to the naked eyes of all on board. We had to 
beat up to head off the two fish, which were lazily swim- 
ming up the bay. Not a word was spoken as the boat and 
tish drew together on each port tack. Mr. Tomlinson w2s 
forward arranging his harpoons and lines and one of the 
boys was tending sheet while the other steered. When 
we came within a hundred feet of the big fish we could 
plainly see their bat-like forms in the limpid water, and 
doubtless they saw us, too, but they showed no fear and 
did not change their course. The owner of the catamaran 
was in the pulpit now with his lily iron poised. The 
steersman had his eye upon the larger of the two fish and 
was cutting close into the wind to bring it under the bow- 
sprit. I believe we all held our breaths until Mr. Tom- 
linson launched the iron with such power that it passe: 
clear through the devilfish and locked its pivoted trigger 
on the bellyside. There was a wild flurry when the fish 
felt the iron, but it did not make any more commotion 
than its mate, which was untouched. Both lashed the 
water into foam and the uninjured fish sprang clear out 
of water, curling its body in the air and diving head fore- 
most with its wings curled upward. The harpooned fish 
was meanwhile taking out line and going seaward like 
a torpedo boat, coming out of water every few seconds 
and making a foaming wake like that of a ‘sternwheel 
steamer. He was getting lots of rope, but Mr. Tomlinson 
was preparing to snub him while he was going in the 
same general direction as the boat and the sails were 
drawing. The line was passed around a cleat with a 
single throw and one turn and there was only a slight 
shock when the line drew taut, but this restraint was 
enough to make the big fellow redouble his efforts to 
escape and he towed the big, awkward raft of a cata- 
maran so fast that the sails flapped idly. The boys quickly 
lowered all canvas and stowed it away. Mr. Tomlinson 
took another turn of the line around the cleat and hold- 
ing the free end in his hand stood watching the struggling 
fish. On it went, past the Point Ybel and out into the 
open Gulf. There was nothing for us to do but wait until 
it tired out. Several times it sounded and sulked for a 
rest, coming to the surface again slightly refreshed. The 
hours went by and the fish changed its course abruptly 
several times, once heading straight back for nearly three 
miles toward Sanibel Light. The wind freshened and 
the spray broke over the catamaran continually. Several 
times all hands manned the line and succeeded in getting 
ini a portion of it by pulling the boat toward the fish, 
fastening all we gained. After four hours of fighting, 
winning and losing by turns, we had the devilfish close 
under the bow and:as it turned over to dive, Mr. Tom- 
lmson sent another iron through it from belly to back. 
The two harpoons crossed each other, so closely were 
they driven together. The second iron took all the fight 
out of the fish, and it flapped its wings idly as the line was 
navled taut and belayed. Now the sails were hoisted 
and we started for Punta Rasa with a stiff wind on the 
starboard quarter. It was slow work towing the ponder- 
ous fish, but we wanted it for an autopsy. The sun went 
down as we entered the bay and we had nearly four miles 
to tow the quarry against the tide, but the catamaran 
buckled down to the task and we reached the hotel wharf 
at 8:30 that night. The devilfish was beached and secured 
by tying the harpoon lines to stout posts. In the morning 
a mast and tackle blocks were rigged to the side of the 
wharf and the fish was hoisted clear of the water and six 
or seven cameras were repeatedly snapped at it. While it 
was hanging up, one of the negroes let himself down into 
the mouth of the fish and stood there concealed to his 
hips. The autopsy was then made and the intricate sys- 
tem of screens was the most interesting feature of it. It 
was an unpleasant task, owing to the overpowering odor 
exuded by the monster even when freshly killed. After 
the “innards” of the creature had been explored, it was 
placed aboard the catamaran again and dumped over- 
board in the channel to float away on the ebb. 

HARRIMAC. 


Death of Gardrer M. Skinner. 


We regret to learn of the death of Gardner M. Skin- 
ner at his home in Clayton, N. Y. Mr. Skinner was 
maker of the spoon baits bearing his name, which have 
been used by thousands of fishermen in all parts of the 
country. Born in Gananoque, Ont., and a resident of 
Clayton, he was all his life a dweller on the St. Law- 
rence, and was enthusiastic in his appreciation and 
praise of the Thousand Island region. His interest 
in fishing was intense. In every movement to foster 
and enlarge the resources of the Thousand Island 
waters he was ever found foremost. It was largely 
through his instrumentality that the Canadian fishing 
authorities made the prevailing concessions to Ameri- 
can anglers crossing over into British waters for bass 
fishing; and the American and Canadian cooperative 
laws for the protection of fish were in large measure 
due to his intelligent and persevering efforts. To him 
also we are indebted for the part he took in per- 
suading the Legislature to set apart public camping 
ground reservations among the St. Lawrence River 
islands. Thus in many ways, quietly and without self- 
seeking or any plea for public recognition—for he was 
one of the most modest of men—Mr. Skinner served 
in his day and generation, and is held in grateful mem- 
ory by those who knew him. 
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The English “Oyster Scare.’ 


To the Forest, Fish and Game Commission: 

GENTLEMEN—The death of the Dean of Winchester 
from typhoid fever, in England, has evoked widespread 
sympathy throughout the United Kingdom and in the 
United States, and the unfortunate circumstances attend- 
ing his last illness have engendered a sensational state of 
public alarm, which is alluded to in the English press as 
“The Oyster Scare.” 

The assertion is made that the typhoid bacilli were, in 
this case, conveyed by oysters eaten at a Lord Mayor's 
banquet given in London, and in consequence the Eng- 
lish oyster trade has been well nigh prostrated. 

It should be noted that the oysters used at the banquet 
inl question were not American oysters, but were taken, 
it is stated, from beds located in the south of England, 
and it is charged that over some of these beds “an outfall 
of sewage has been permitted to flow.” 

Whether oysters are ever the medium of distribution of 
typhoid germs is of course a question for medical men to 
determine. It is claimed by some authorities that the 
connection between typhoid and the oyster has never been 
scientifically established. Our chief duty and interest, 
however, is to thoroughly inform ourselves and the pub- 
lic concerning the purity of the sources of the oyster sup- 
ply of our domestic and export markets. 

On the third instant I received from the Forest, Fish 
and Game Commission a letter requesting that some 
guarantee of the wholesome character of the Blue Point 
and East River oysters be sent to the commission for the 
information of the Governor of New York State, that the 
Governor might communicate with the Secretary of State 
at Washington in order that the representatives of the 
United States Government abroad might have the proper 
assurances of the freedom of New York oysters from 
contamination. Upon the same day I forwarded to the 
commission certificates as follows: 


This will certify that the oysters known in the trade as “East 
Rivers” are taken from beds situated in Long Island Sound, an 
important arm of the sea extending for 120 miles between the 
south coast of the State of Connecticut and Long Island, in the 
State of New York, its greatest width being about twenty miles, 
narrowing to about two miles at its western extremity; averaging 
about twelve miles wide. These beds are remote from any pos- 
sible contamination by sewage or otherwise, many of them being 
at a depth of sixty feet under pure sea water. 

Dated New York, Jan. 3, 1903. 

B. Frank Woop, 
State Superintendent of Shell Fisheries. 

This will certify that the oysters known in the trade as “Blue 
Points” are taken from beds located in Great South Bay, a great 
expanse of salt water lying along the south shore of Long Island 
in New York State, and with its extensions, known as Moriches 
Bay and Shinnecock Bay, having a total length of about sixty 
miles. These bays are from two to six miles wide, and separated 
from the Atlantic Ocean by narrow strips of sand beach, through 
which are many inlets, allowing the ocean tides to regularly ebb 
and flow. The oyster beds are at an average distance of about 
two miles from shore. The south shore of Long Island is sparsely 
settled, and there is no possibility of sewage or other contamina- 
tion. 

Dated New York, Jan. 3, 1903. 

B. Franx Woop, 
State Superintendent of Shell Fisheries. 


I immediately requested Mr. John E. Overton, one of 
the State oyster protectors, to interview some of our 
‘leading physicians, particularly those residing near our 
oyster grounds, upon the subject, that I might have their 
views. The letters which follow speak for themselves. 


New York State Department of Health, 
Daniel Lewis, M.D., Commissioner. 
Albany, Jan. 10, 1903. 
Mr. B. Frank Wood, Superintendent of Shell Fisheries, 1 Madison 
avenue, City: , 

My Dear Sir—Since I have been connected with the State De- 
partment of Health, first, as president, and recently, as commis- 
sioner in charge of the department, no case of typhoid fever has 
been reported to the department in which the cause of the disease 
was attributed to the eating of oysters. ¢ 

In my private practice, where I have seen many cases, and in 
patients who habitually used oysters as an article of diet, I have 
never met a case in which I had the — 9 suspicion that the 
infection had been communicated through diseased oysters. The 
legitimate inference, from my experience as a health officer, as 
well as in private practice, is that the infection of oysters by 
typhoid germs is practically unknown in this city and State. And 
it is my opinion that there is no danger of contracting typhoid 
from the free use of the oyster as a food. Any suggestion to the 
contrary is a mere speculation, unsubstantiated and unworthy of 
serious consideration. Very truly yours, a. 

Daniet Lewis, Commissioner. 


From the neighborhood of the Blue Point beds come 
the following letters: 
Patchogue, N. Y., Jan. 8, 1903. 
This is to say that I have been in active practice among the 
residents and oystermen along the shores of Great South Bay dur- 
ing the past seventeen years. Oysters constitute the principal 
meat diet during the season of many of these people, and they 
are as free from contagious diseases as any people upon the earth. 
The oysters taken from the bay are absolutely pure and free from 
any germs of disease. 
W. S. Bennett, M.D. 
In regard to the possible contamination of Great South Bay 
oysters with typhoid germs I write to say that I have never known 
of a case of typhoid fever which seemed to be caused by eating 
oysters from Great South Bay. 
Artuur H. Terry, M.D. 





I wish to add my testimony to show how roundless is the 
English fear of typhoid fever coming from Blue Point oysters. In 
the first place, the south side of Long Island is exceptionally free 
from t oboid fever and all other infectious diseases. This can be 
verified by the State Health Board. Secondly, the infection of 
oysters from typhoid cases is almost impossible, for almost no 
sewers at all empty into the bay, and the few that do so, are from 
single and detached houses. Thirdly, we folks all eat oysters in 
all forms, and I am sure that no more typhoid is found during 
the oyster season than at other times during the year. As to this 
point, I am emphatic. s . ; 

Trusting that the prejudice against the product of which we are 
the most proud may soon be removed, I am, yours truly, 

Frank Overton, M.D. 
Health Officer of Patchogue Village. 


From the north shore of Long Island, along which are 
cultivated the East River oysters, we have the certificates 
of James E. Gildersleeve, M.D., a practitioner for fifty 

ears; J. A. Dildine, M.D., practicing ten years, and D. 
E. Many, M.D., who has practiced for fifteen years, who 
unite in saying that they have never known of a case of 
typhoid fever which could be traced to eating oysters. 

Wm. E. Sylvester, M.D., who is in the service of the 
State, and connected with the shellfish office, writes: 
Hon B. Frank Wood, 1 Madison avenue, City: ; 

My Dear Sir—Relative to the contamination of oysters, I will 
say that, after a long and extensive experience among people where 
it was an important article of di have never seen a case of 
t id fever resulting therefrom. From a-personal knowledge of 
the oyster industry about New York, I am satisfied that no oysters 
obtainable are freer from objectionable influences than these. 


Yours, very truly 
stata "Wa Ee Svavasran, M.D. 


“In 1896 a very careful examination was made in Eng- 
land by Professors Herdman and Boyce, of University 
College, who were furnished with oysters from almost 
every bed in- the United Kingdom, on the Continent, and 
also in America. Not a single case was found in which 
there was anything in the oysters injurious to health. 
One of their tests was to inject typhoid germs into oys- 
ters which were then placed in salt water. The germs 
gradually disappeared, and in the course of a few days 
the oysters were clear of them. As a more severe test, 
oysters were placed at the mouth of a drain which con- 
nected with a dwelling in which at the time were typhoid 
fever patients, and the oysters were afterward found to 
be free from the slightest infection.” 

Clear sea water is a well-known purifier, and it seems 
to have been demonstrated that in it disease germs can- 
not long exist. 

A considerable portion of the’ supply of good and 
wholesome food for our immense urban population, and 
much for export, is taken from the clear sea water sur- 
rounding Long Island and from Raritan Bay at Staten 
Island, and any suspicion concerning its purity is with- 
out reason or foundation. 

New York, Jan. 10, 1903. 

B, Frank Woon, 
State Superintendent of Shellfisheries. 


Che Kennel. 


——©—_—_. 
Fixtures, 


Feb. 11-14.—New York.—Twenty-seventh annual show of the 
Westminster Kennel Club. James Mortimer, Supt. 
Feb. 18-21.—Newark, N. J.—Show of New Jersey Kennel Asso- 








ciation. C. G. Hopton, Sec’y. 

ou” 20-21.—Denver, Colo.—Bench show of Colorado Kennel 
ub 
Feb. 23-26.—Boston, Mass.—New England Kennel Club’s nine- 


teenth annual show. W. B. Emery, Sec’y. 


March 4-7.—Pittsburg, Pa.—Show of Duquesne Kennel Club, of 
Western Pennsylvania. 


March 10-13.—Rochester, N. Y.—Show of Rochester Kennel Club. 
March 12-14.—Coshocton, O.—Show of Coshocton Kennel Club. 
March 17-20.—Uhrichsville, O.—Show of Twin City Kennel Club. 
March 25-28.—Chicago.—Show of Chicago Kennel Club. 

March 30-31.—St. Louis.—Show of St. Louis Collie Club. 

March 31-April 3.—Buffalo, N. Y.—Show of Buffalo Kennel Club. 


en 1-4.—New Orleans, La.—Show of Southwestern Kennel 
lub. 


April 1-4.—Victoria, B. C.—Show of Victoria Kennel Club. 


a 8-11.—Atlantic City, N. J.—Show of Atlantic City Kennel 
lub. 


May 29-30.—Hempstead, L. I.—Open air show of Ladies’ Kennel 
Association of America. 


Nov. 3-6.—New York.—Annual show of Ladies’ Kennel Associa- 
tion of America. 


National Beagle Club of America. 


National Beagle Club of America, Camden, N. J.— 
The regular quarterly meeting of this club will be held 
on Wednesday, Feb. 11, at 8:30 P. M., in the café at 
the southwest corner of Madison Avenue and 27th 
Street, New York City, at which time any and all 
business will be transacted which shall be brought 
before the meeting. By order of the president. Dated 
Jan. 22, 1903. 

Cuas. R. STEVENSON, 
Secretary. 


Points and Flushes. 


The annual meeting of the American Fox Terrier 
Club will be held at Madison Square Garden, on Feb. 
11, immediately after the fox terriers are judged. A 
meeting of the executive committee will follow imme- 
diately after the club meeting. 


Pachting. ' 
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Southern Y. C. 


New Orveans, La., Jan. 18—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The Southern Y. C., of New Orleans, La., has 
adopted a new racing measurement rule which may be 
interesting to yachtsmen in other sections of the country. 
The formula being 85 per cent. of the square root of the 
sail area (as measured by the Seawanhaka Y. C. rule) 
equals the racing rating measurement; or, 

VS AX 8&5 = Rating. 

The club has used the old Seawanhaka rule for years 
and it has gone very slow about making a change, pre- 
ferring to wait and watch results in the North and to 
profit, if possible, thereby, the state of affairs here per- 
mitting this, as its fleet of racers had not been modernized 
to any great extent. Now that the leading clubs have 
made their changes in measurement rules none seem to fit 
the requirements in this part of the yachting world. Any 
rule requiring displacement calculations or girth measure- 
ments, while very wel: in their way, were considered too 
complicated, or at Jeast not practical along this coast. 
As the tendency of the times would seem to show thai 
measurement rules were getting more and more com- 
plicated, the latest introduced requiring that a vessel be 
hauled out to be measured for rating, and that the idea 
was to penalize a certain form of freak that probably 
never would have been introduced had it not been created 
to cheat a measurement rule, in this case the waterline 
part of the rule, the question arises, Why measure and 
tax the hull at all? 

Forty or fifty years ago the Southern Y. C. used a 
rule that called for measuring the length on deck only, 
and the result was that yachts were encouraged that were 
monstrosities, longer on the waterline than on deck, with 
“ram” bows and sterns much the same shape, the cele- 
brated “Stingaree” being a well-remembered example. In 
later days in taxing the waterline another form of freak 
is encouraged with the “overhangs” in the air and with 
a different set of reverse curves at the waterline. Why 
now adopt a rule with some other hull measurements 
just to penalize this latter style of boat and perhaps, as 
was the result in both cases mentioned, encourage as 
bad freaks along some other lines? 

When the waterline rule was evolved it was thought to 


be a perfect ope, hut in the light of present practices it is 








clear that it might have been better had 1. w. 1. never been 
taxed as it was—that it should not be discouraged at all. 

It is clear that we must have a new rule for measure- 
ment that does not place a premium on waterline, and a 
displacement rule is out of the question when we consider 
the fleet we are dealing with and the conditions under 
which we race. Therefore it is evident that there is 
nothing left of the hull to measure that we see can give 
promise of better things. So we will answer the fore- 
going question and not measure it at all. It is not even 
necessary to measure it for classification, and hence mat- 
ters are more than ever simplified and that bugaboo of 
whether to measure with crew on board or not is escaped. 
But account must be taken of the size of some element of 
a craft for the sake of classification and rating for time 
allowance, the latter only until all building is up to class 
limits, as the allowance rule should encourage. As the 
sails can’t be “freaked,” “scowed,” nor inflicted with 
overhangs to cheat the system of measurement, they will 
be used alone for measurement. 

The present simple rule for ascertaining the sail area 
will be used and as before the square root of the area 
will be taken. The result on the average yacht would be 
a figure considerably larger than that obtained by getting 
the racing length by the Seawanhaka method, so 85 per 
cent. of the square root of the sail area will be taken, 
which will reduce the figure down to somewhere between 
the boat’s waterline and the racing length as found by 
the old formula, thereby affording a better indication of 
the yacht’s size in the figure of the rating. 

These ideas were advanced by the writer and they meet 
with the approval of the members of the club, the regatta 
committee taking the initiative and indorsing the rule, 
and after being duly considered and discussed it was 
unanimously adopted. There was no intention to place 


- a tax on sail, but that a certain proportion of it should 


serve as a limit for the various class sizes. To this end it 
was desired that the time allowance should be in favor 
of the larger boat and building to class limits would be 
encouraged by every means. The Herreshoff time allow- 
ance tables were considered too complicated, and after 
much figuring on the boats in the fleet and their past per- 
formances and not forgetting those that might be built, 
an arbitrary limit of five seconds per foot difference per 
mile of course was suggested by Measurer Holmes Har- 
rison, of the club, and adopted. Later, if found desirable, 
this figure of 5 seconds can be altered to suit different 
classes; as, for instance, if it is found that the proportion 
should be smaller for the larger and larger for the 
smaller classes, as is indicated in the Herreshoff allow- 
ance tables. Without being proven in practice, five 
seconds seems to be a reasonably good proportion for the 
classes we have to deal with. 

Simplification was the desideratum desired in both the 
rating rule formula and the time allowance method, and 
if they prove reasonably adequate matters will be made 
easier for the regatta committee and the measurer, and 
owners will be enabled to more readily know the stand- 
ing of their yachts, one to another. 

There is nothing in the measurement rule to put a 
check on the scow, that not being necessary nor desired, 
as they are relegated to classes by themselves, where no 
restriction is placed on design. The scow classes will be 
encouraged equally with the model classes and trust 
placed in the survival of the fittest. It is believed that 
with this arrangement there will be few cabin scows and 
that the open boats of this style will run, as at present, 
to small sizes, say under 25 feet measurement, where they 
give excellent sport. 

In connection with the preceding rules quoted it will 
be interesting to know what are the classes and what 
comprises the cabin yacht rule of the Southern Y. C., so 
both are herewith appended: 


FROM THE RACING RULES SOUTHERN Y. C.—CLASSIFICATION 
SEASON OF 1903, BASED ON RACING RATING. 
Model Yachts. 

Class A—Schooners. 

Class B—Cabin sloops 3oft. and over. 

Class C—Cabin sloops under 3oft. 

Class D—Open sloops. 

Class E—Cat boats. 

Class F—Motor and steam launches. 

Special Classes of Different Types.—Including freaks, 
scows, skiffs, and other racing machines. The allotment 
of a yacht to either the Model or Special Classes shall 
be decided by the Regatta Committee. A Model boat 
may, however, sail in one of the Special Classes if she so 
desires. 

Class G—Cabin sloops. 

Class H.—Open sloops. 

Class I—Cat boats. 

Crews—There shall be no restriction, except that the 
helmsman must be an amateur. 

Course—To be ten miles; over an equilateral triangle 
of five miles, twice around. 

Definition of a Cabin Yacht—A cabin yacht must be a 
seaworthy type of cruising or racing yacht, substantially 
constructed, with ballast on keel or fixed below the floor, 
if any is carried, with either a flush deck or with cabin 
trunk on deck. A cabin yacht must not carry shifting 
ballast. 

The only exceptions to the following limitations shall 
be yachts over 2oft. racing length that have sailed as 
cebin yachts in a regular Southern Y. C. race prior to 
April 3, 1902, provided the cabin is the same as before 
used, and if the sides and front of it are not closed in 
solidly, she must carry curtains and have same strapped 
down. 

1. The top, sides and ends of cabin trunk must be per- 
manently constructed and closed in with wood, with 
proper windows or port lights and regulation entrance. 
Cabins must not be less than 7ft. long on top and have 
a width of floor space not less than one-fourth the 
greatest beam of yacht. 

2. The cockpit floor shall be above the waterline, with 
scuppers draining outward. The top of sill of cabin en- 
trance door must be not less than 8in. above the cockpit 
floor line. 

3. The minimum size of cabin interior must be such as 
will accommodate two berths 6ft. 6in. long by 1ft. 6in. 
wide, which must be in place. The height of the cabin 
house in the clear, from the floor line to the under side of 
cabin top beans, over full area of cabin required, must be 


not |pas than 3ft. Gin. for yachts under oft. rating. and 
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not less than 4ft..6in. for yachts of 3oft. rating and 
over. core. 

4. The measurements required in these limitations must 
be made by the official measurer of the club, and they 
must form part of the regular rating measurement certifi- 
cate to be filed with all entries. 

L. D. SAmpPSELL, Secretary S. Y. C. 


The Defense of the Canada’s Cup. 


Toronto, Jan. 24.—Unless future developments change 
matter: materially, the Royal Canadian Y. C. will have no 
choice in the selection of a Canada’s cup defender. The 
match for this great international trophy is due to be 
sailed off Toronto Island August 9, 10 and 11, 1903, al- 
though the Rochester Y. C., the challengers, would like 
an earlier date. When Invader brought back the cup 
from Chicago in 1901, enthusiasm ran high in Toronto, 
and half a dozen syndicates were talked of for the build- 
ing of defenders for the next match, but for some reason 
or other the only defender now definitely in view is one 
which is being built for Mr. Norman Macrae, of Toronto. 
Her construction has not progressed very far as yet, be- 
cause her frames, which are being furnished by her Eng- 
lish designer, have not yet arrived in Toronto. There is 
talk of a syndicate to build a second defender, and in 
the interests of yachting it is to be hoped that there 
will at least be enough defenders for the holding of trial 
races. As the contestants are 40-footers under the new 
regulations they are an absolutely new class, and while 
there are plenty of boats of approximately the same 
size, there are none built to conform to the latest rules. 
For instance, the original Canada and Merrythought, 
Vreda, Aggie and Zelma are all of about the same size 
as the new boats, and these yachts and the larger flyer, 
Gloria, may be utilized in races to tune = the Toronto 
defender; but it would be much more satisfactory for the 
Royal Canadian Y. C. to be able to choose their defender 
from a number of new 40-footers. If no other defender 
is built the craft with which Mr. Macrae has come for- 
ward will have to be utilized, as she will be the only yacht 
in the R. C. Y. C. fleet which wi!] conform exactly to the 
requirements of the new rules. : 

The Macrae defender for the Canada’s cup promises to 
be a fine ship, whether she successfully defends the cup 
or not. She is no racing machine. Her owner wanted 
a smart pleasure craft, somewhat larger than his present 
yacht, the Watson cutter, Vivia, and was _easily per- 
suaded, since the cup needed a defender, to give an order 
for a yacht of the competing class—the new 40-footers. 
Since so much depended upon the new boat, the best of 
designers and builders known to Toronto men were 
chosen—A. E. Payne, of Southampton, England, for the 
lines, and Capt. James Andrews, of Oakville, for the 
construction. A. E. Payne designed the fastest all-around 
sailing craft Toronto has ever seen—Gloria, the famous 
winner of the Coupe de France, and Beaver, the defender 
of the Canada’s cup in 1 Beaver lost then, but she 
did not get her weather. Capt. Andrews, on the other 
hand, has built every Canadian craft that has ever had 
a look-in, as far as the Canada’s cup is concerned. — 

Payne has turned out an able looking craft in the 
Macrae defender. She is roomy but not bulky, according 
to her lines. Her profile greatly resembles that of Beaver. 
The curve of her stem is a little less abrupt, and her 
counter isscarried out a little further aft; her midships 
section shows a somewhat easier bilge than Beaver’s, and 
more body; in short, there is less fin and more boat. This 
is probably the outcome of the new restrictions, and 
whatever the effect on speed, more headroom in cup chal- 
lengers and cup defenders is to be encouraged. 

The new craft will be within a few inches of 6oft. over 
all—probably soft. 6in. will be her length from stemhead 
to taffrail, and on the waterline she will just come within 
the limit of the 4goft. Under the new regulations the 
yachts are classified according to length on the waterline, 
hence the new 40-footers will be pretty big yachts for 
fresh water craft. The new boat will be of 13ft. beam on 
deck, and a little less at the waterline. Her draft is 
quite moderate for her other proportions, being just Sit. 

These dimensions are very close approximates to the 
actual ones, the publication of the latter being held in 
abeyance for a little while yet, a matter of fairness to 
the owner of the defender. , 

It is interesting to compare the new craft with the 
Watson-designed cutter Vivia, with which the Messrs. 
Macrae have been associated for years. Vivia has long 
been known, under the old measurements, as a “40- 
footer,” but the new craft is 8ft. longer on the waterline 
and roft. longer on deck, and has 18in. more beam. Her 
section shows more curve than Vivia’s, and she draws 
1sin. less. Her sail area is greater by a thousand square 
feet, so that the new regulations appear to have produced 
a bigger boat with more driving power and less draft, 
and the “long legged” craft are becoming less and less 
desirable on Lake Ontario. The famous Gloria, for in- 
stance, was brought to Toronto for Mr. H. C. McLeod 
two years after her Mediterranean victory ; and while a 
magnificent craft in many respects, she has the somewhat 
doubtful honor of having grounded in every harbor on 
Lake Ontario that she has entered—and she only draws 
ten feet. Whether statistics bear it out or not, every old 
sailorman will tell you that there is less water in Lake 
Ontario harbors than there used to be, in spite of all the 
dredging. sa 

The coming contest will witness a return to the club 
topsail regime that prevailed when Canada first won the 
cup. We have had jib-and-mainsail defenders and chal- 
lengers ever since, but the Macrae craft will have a full 
cutter rig, and it is expected that the other contestants 
will follow suit. Twentyrsix hundred square feet of can- 
vas is a lot to handle in two pieces, so the jib-and-main- 
sail will probably be replaced by the cutter rig in all the 
40-footers. The Macrae boat has a shipshape sail plan, 
her horn being of generous length and not stubbed off in 
modern fashion. ‘Ge biggest clubtopsail is not very 
large, and the mainsail will furnish most of the driving 
power. Her mainmast is 33ft. from deck to hounds, and 





her topmast is 20ft., so that she has pretty good hoist for 
4oft. of waterline. The mainboom is long, but not ab- 
normally so—47ft—and the gaff is 28ft.. None of her 
three headsails are abnormal in size. The sail plan is 
pleasing, and, like everything else in the boat, has noth- 
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ing freakish about it. .Its. total area is a few feet under 
the 2,600 limit. 
_Commodore AEmilius Jarvis, of the Royal 

¥. C., he who first brought home the Canada’s cup, and: 
who has sailed for it in'every contest, will probably be at 
the helm in the latest defender. His health has been 
giving his friends some anxiety, but a winter in the brac- 
ing atmosphere of Muskoka is working beneficent won- 
ders with him and his return to yachting activity is. 
looked forward to. Of course there are many other good 
sailors in the Royal Canadian Y. C., and such skippers as. 
J. Wilton Morse or H. C. McLeod, of Toronto, or Ca: 
J. E. Fearnside, of Hamilton, would be able to handle the 
defender well if Mr. Geo. E. Macrae did not care to take: 
the responsibility or could not afford the time. Mr. G. 

Macrae is a well-known racing sailor, and they relate: 
of him how, in the last Canada’s cup races, he saved 
Cadillac from losing her. mainboom when she jibed all 
standing at the second turn. Mr. Macrae was the Can- 
adian scrutineer, but the sailor outweighed the patriot, 
according to the story, and he threw the turns of the lee 
backstay runner off just quick enough to save the Ameri- 
can from losing her mainboom or possibly being dis- 
masted. Mr. Norman Macrae, who is the sole owner of 
the Macrae defender, is less of a racing sailor, but has 
been associated with his brother in the cutter Vivia, and 
is well known to Lake Ontario yachtsmen. 

Cuares H. Sniper. 


Boston Letter. 


Boston, Jan. 24.—The annual meeting of the Boston: 
Y. C., to be held at Parker’s on Wednesday evening 
next, will be a most important one,-not only to the 
Boston Club, but also to the Hull-Massachusetts Y. C... 
and all yachtsmen of the East as well. At this meet- 
ing action will be taken upon the question of whether 
or not the Boston Y. C. and the Hull-Massachusetts. 
Y. C. may be amalgamated. This subject has been un- 
der consideration by prominent members of both clubs 
throughout the past year, but the time for decisive 
action has not been considered ripe until now. The 
matter came up before the Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. 
at its annual meeting, but was laid over, and in regard 
to that meeting I must correct an error made in a 
recent letter on the election of officers of that club. It 
seems that the matter of election of officers was laid. 
over, on account of the possibilities of amalgamation, 
although the officers had been nominated as announced.. 

There is no doubt that the amalgamation of these: 
two clubs will be of great benefit. The Boston Y. C. 
is the oldest in New England, and has among its mem- 
bership the names of yachtsmen who were first identi-: 
fied with the development of the sport in the East. 
The Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. is a very active one, its. 
activity having been more marked within the past few 
years. If they join forces the new club will start with 
a membership of over 700, and will have a good equip- 
ment in the way of stations. There will be five of these 
in all) located at Boston, City Point, Dorchester, Hull 
and Marblehead. Having these stations tinder the 
management of one club will be of immense advantage 
to cruising yachtsmen. There is no doubt that the 
membership in the new club would increase rapidly 
from the time of amalgamation, and, with such a large 
prospective membership, it would be a very easy matter 
to establish stations at different points along the 
coast, as the demands of the cruising yachtsmen might 
require. Thus it would become one of the strongest 
yachting organizations in the country. 

The nominating committee of the Boston Y. C. has. 
presented the following names for election at the an- 
nual meeting, although it is likely that the nominations: 
will be laid over, as in the Hull-Massachusetts Y. C., 
until action upon amalgamation has been determined: 
Commodore, B. P. Cheney; Vice Commodore, Walter 
Burgess; Rear Commodore, Elmer F. Smith; Secre- 
tary, A. C. Fernald; Treasurer, William H. Bangs; 
Measurers, W. Starling Burgess and Jefferson Borden; 
Trustees, Commodore (ex-officio) and W. C. Lewis; 
Regatta Committee, Walter burgess, Bertram D. Ams- 
den, Charles A. French, Charles G. Browne and Sum- 
ner H. Foster; Membership Committee, Commodore 
and Secretary (ex-officio), Walter C. Lewis, Edmund 
H. Tarbell, William D. Turner, Charles E. Lauriat, 
Jr., and Everett Paine; House Committee, T. Wolcott 
Powers, William D. Turner, Willard B. Jackson, Her- 
bert W. Wesson and Charles G. Browne. 

Hollis Burgess has sold the 21-footer Recruit, owned 
by Mr. F. B. Rice, of Quincy, to Wagener Bros., of 
Penn Yan, N. Y.; 22ft. waterline yawl Edith, owned 
by Mr. F. H. Green, of Wollaston, to Mr. H. W. Hand, 
of New York; 21ft. raceabout Shawsheen, owned by 
Mr. George Atkinson, Jr., to Vice Commodore Walter 
Burgess, of the Boston Y. C.; 18ft. knockabout Shrimp, 
owned by Vice Commodore Burgess, to George Atkin- 
son, Jr., and 25-footer Kalama III., owned by Mr. 
David Rice, to Mr. H. N. Richards, of Boston. 

Small Bros. have an order for a 21-footer for the 
defense of the Lipton Cup from a syndicate of mem- 
bers of the Columbia Y. C. of Chicago. They have 
also an order for a cruising 21ft. waterline yawl for 
F. W. King, of Olneyville, R. I. They have sold a 
17ft. waterline knockabout to Mr. F. H, Cheetham, of 
the South Boston Y. C., and the 26ft. Cape cat, Alma, 
owned by Mr. S. H. Eldridge, to Mr. R. J. Pond. 

Mr. E. A. Boardman has gone ahead with the plans 
of a Seawanhaka challenger, and is now quite sure 
that the boat ‘will be built. He will own her with an- 
other Boston yachtsman, whose:name has been with- 
held. Mr. Boardman has an order for a 22-footer. He 
has sold his 18ft knockabout Sioux to Mr; P. W. 
Clement, who will sail her on Lake Champlain. 

The Winthrop Y. C. has elected the following offi- 
cers: Commodore, William D. Allen; Vice Commo- 
dore, John J. Nicholson; Secretary, Charles: G. , Bird: 
Treasurer, Edgar H. Whitney; Measurer, Albert S. 
Richards; Directors, James, R. Hodder, William. I. 
Kelley, Joseph L. Rankin and: Charles: A. Rouillard; 
House Committee, Albert S. Richards, Charles G. Bird 
and William E. Watkins; Regatta Committee, Frank 
H. Byrne, Charles O. Whitney, Charles W. Gray, John 
P. Feehan and Charles F. Chipman; Membership — 





‘ yawl designed by W. H. Stearns, is in frame. 
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mittee, Albert Partri Joseph J. Devereux, Daniel 
J. ands, Franke $f Byrne, Charles H. Kelley, 
Frank H. Beckler, Albert M. Crowe, Frank H. Mason 
and Charles H.- Sawyer. . 

At the Marblehead Yacht Yard, the 4rft. *-: 

or’ 
has been started on a 2s5ft.: speed launch. Long- 
fellow’s cutter, Wyvern, is being altered. The cruising 
25-footer, which has been designed by Crowninshield 
for Levi C. Wade, will be built at this yard. 

Work has slowed up somewhat on the Seawanhaka 
cup challenger that is being built from designs by Bur- 
gess and Packard, at Manchester. There is no great 
hurry at present for the boat, and there is no doubt 
that she will be ready when wanted. The plans for the 
second boat for the Higginson-Boardman syndicate 
have not yet been finished, and it may be some time 
now before she is started. These two and the boat de- 
signed by E. A. Boardman are the only candidates for 
challenger that have been heard from up to date. 

Joun B. Krreen. 


Thames Houseboats. 


BY C. E. THOMAS. 


In the event of no earlier writer having worked off 
the ancient wheeze, I may eo be pardoned the sug- 
gestion that the original houseboater was inspired to 
build his craft by the description in Holy Writ of the 
Ark, the name, by the way, of one of ‘the earliest of 
English craft of this character, and still used. Certain 
it is that the skipper of this most ancient of houseboats 
could not™have been an American, or he would have 
rigged her up with power of some description. He is 
more likely to have been an Englishman, for the present 
day English houseboat is still practically a barge with a 
few rooms built thereon, and there has been no develop- 
ment in the direction of fitting with a motor or sails. 
In fact, the most notable exception, a species of com- 
‘bined houséboat and launch, once owned by Colonel Fitz- 
‘George, son of the Duke of Cambridge, was quite an early 
craft. 

The reason for this apparent slackness in the country 
which introduced the pleasure houseboat is that on the 
Thames, the houseboat river par excellence, the condi- 





- tions of life and traffic regulations only admit the possi- 


bility of what is practically a stationary floating home, 
and not one to be moved every few days or so. 

Different conditions prevail, say, on the Broads, the 
fine waterways of Norfolk and Suffolk, where the pleasure 
wherry, a development of the ordinary craft of commerce 
on these waters, with its one huge sail, is, perhaps, more 
in keeping with the American idea of a houseboat. But 
the wherry does not represent the English idea, for which 
one must visit the “silvery Thames” in the height of the 
summer season, notably during Henley Regatta week, 
when numerous fine craft form an attractive background 
to this grand aquatic. picture. 

The early history of the Thames houseboat is not very 
easy to trace, but there is little doubt that ‘the inception 
of the idea came from Oxford. At any rate the first 
of these craft seen there was of very remote date. 
Originally it was a barge, used, before the days of rail- 
‘ways, as a “fly-boat” for carrying purposes between Lon- 
don and Oxford, when the river was indeed the Thames 
Highway, the barge, with its team of eight horses, making 
a pretty quick journey. When this craft had served its 
time of usefulness for traffic purposes, a house was built 
on it, and it was devoted to boat-letting purposes by 
Messrs. Davis and King, the predecessors of Messrs. 
Salter Bros., the promoters of the Oxford to Kingston 
launch service, which is so popular with American visi- 
ters to this side.. Mr. Davis and Mr. King lived in alter- 
mate years on board. their roomy craft (she is 107 feet 
Jong and 17 feet 9 inches broad, and the largest in Ox- 
ford, for it is still in existence). The barge was an old 
boat when taken over by Messrs. Salter in 1858, but re- 
mains in use for boat-letting purposes, and is known as 

Salter’s green barge,” forming a landmark in boat race 
practice. It has been in its present position for between 
60 and 70 rs; for a few years no one has lived on 
board, but for 40 out of the last 44 years Messrs. Salter’s 
manager has resided on her. 

Other craft responsible for the introduction of house- 
boats, too, were the stately old city barges, belonging 
to the various London companies. Many of these, on 
their retirement, were taken to Oxford, the first probably 
between 1850 and 1860, and were used by College boat 
clubs as qtarters; they have all disappeared now, but 
the Oriel College barge of to-day was designed on the 
lines of one of the old city barges, and most of the 
modern craft have retained much of their ancient ap- 
pearance. 

Many well known architects and artists have designed 
these graceful and handsome college barges, among them 
Mr. J. G. Jackson, R. A.; Mr. J. O. Scott, Mr. A. Water- 
house, R. A., and Mr. H. Wilkinson Moore. The last 
named, an Oxford gentleman, has designed several of the 
more modern barges, most of which have been built by 
Messrs. Salter, and by the courtesy of the designer and 
builder I am able to give the design and photographs of 
the Keble College barge, built in 1899, and one of the 
handsomest of the ae Coles boats. The dimen- 
sions, etc., are given in the plan, and the photographs 
show the graceful and old-world nlieneee. of a of 
the most striking craft on the long line of college barges 
at Oxford. 

The last of the city barges to be used for pleasure pur- 
poses was the Maria: Wood, which ceased her excursions 
enly a few years ago. She was towed horses to 
Hampton Court, and was always filled with rock-coated, 
white waistcoated and tall-hatted magnates, most inap- 
propriately attired for a river trip, who, with their 
woman-kind, threaded the mazy waltz on'a hot summer’s. 
afternoon, to the amusement of what Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling would probably describe as the “flanneled fools” in 
sculling boats. Her departure seems to remove one of 
the last links with the old-time life on the Thames, and 
many rivermen have heard with regret that the ancient 
craft is now doing duty as a floating dock. 

Doubtless the early pleasure houseboater seized on a 
—— oe which to construct his floating resi- 

ence, as th rvancy lations as to 
places for mooring, etc., were, not se numerous in 
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days, he built a small craft which could be moved with- 
out much difficulty, and many of these little boats are 
still to be seen. The accommodation was limited, but 
Bohemianism and the concomitant delights of roughing 
it were the features of river life before Fashion stamped 
the Thames as her own, and much quiet enjoyment was 
obtained, from these small boats. 

But Fashion alters all things, and it has changed the 
Thames. The old-fashioned hostelry has become the 
modern‘ hotel,:the “neat-handed Phyllis” has made way 
for the,imported dress-suited waiter, and mine host’s 
charges have increased accordingly. Old World villages 
are being enveloped in streets of modern villas, while 
ineligible riparian land is being built over, providing the 
conditions wittily described by ‘the late Edmund Yates, 
the river being at the bottom of your lawn in the sum- 
mer, and your lawn at the bottom of the river in the 
winter. Launches’and small craft of all kinds have in- 
creased amazingly to meet Society’s demands, and so the 
iouseboats have increased in numbers and to their present 
stately proportions. 

[To BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. ] 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The Wilson Yacht Building Company, Ferry Bar, Bal- 
timore, are to build from their own designs for Mr. 
George C. Thomas, of Philadelphia, an auxiliary cruising 
schooner. She will be r1oft. over all, goft. waterline, 24ft. 
breadth and 6ft. 6in. draft. 


RRR 


Messrs. Herreshoff and Wells are working up plans of 
a speed launch for Mr. C.-Oliver Iselin. The boat will 
be 37ft. over all, 32ft. waterline, 6ft. 2in. breadth, and aft. 
draft. The power will be furnished by a Howard motor, 
and it is expected that the boat will develop a speed of 
twelve or thirteen miles. 
RRR 


The Whitestone Hollow Spar and Boat Company will 
begin work at their new plant at Whitestone, L. L., with 
a couple of orders for high speed launches. Both the 
boats will be 7oft. in length. One is for Mr. George: R. 
Bidwell, of New York, and the other for Mr. J. Charles 
Davis. The‘ ats will be narrow, their greatest breadth 
being only 8i. The power is furnished by a new make 
of kerosene motor. The entire machinery will wéigh 
only 1,800 pounds, but the engines will develop gréat 
power. The builders guarantee a speed of 25 milés an 
hour, or a continuous run of 118 miles in five hours. Ac- 
cording to the contract, the boats must have made their 
speed trials before May 15, and be ready for delivery to 
their owners on that day., 

nee 


The Marine Construction and Dry Dock Company, 
Mariner’s Harbor, S. I., are building a cruising launch for 
‘Mr. Alexander Stein from designs made by Messrs. 
Colven & Bickman. She is 6r1ft. over all, 55ft. waterline, 
oft. 6in. breadth and 3ft. 3in. draft. The boat has con- 
siderable cabin accommodation, and she will be driven by 
,a 45 horse-power engine. 

RRR 


The two big auxiliaries building by the Townsend & 
Downey Shipbuilding Company, Shooters’ Island S,. 1., 
are under way. Both are 12oft. on the waterline. One 
is for Mr. J. M. Masury and was designed by Messrs. 
A. Cary Smith and Barbey, while the other is for Mr. 
¢ Wilson Marshall and was designed by Messrs. Gardner 


& Cox. 
RRR 


Sir Thomas Lipton has offered another perpetual chal- 
‘ lenge cup, all the boats belonging to Pacific Coast clubs 
being eligible to participate. The races are to be sailed at 
( ag Diego, Cal., under the auspices of the Corinthian 


RRR 


‘ The annual meeting of the Marine and Field Club was 
" held at the club house on Gravesend Bay, Tuesday 
evening, January 13, and the following officers were 
elected: President, Edmund H. Driggs; Vice-President, 
THAMES HOUSE-BOAT KELPIE. (See plan.) Edward C. Platt; Secretary, Charles Martin Camp; 
; Treasurer, J. Edward Way. The directors are Daniel E. 
Woodhull, class of 1904; John Mason Knox, Wadsworth 
Baylor, Willard F. Spalding, Palmer H. Jadwin and 








Alexander Chandler. 
! reat A). , ReRe 
: aur “tes : The Capital Y. C., of Washington, has elected the fol- 
MOS SM . > so ’ : . lowing officers: Com., George Bright; Vice-Com., C. C. 
eG E ; : Ree tn Wilkison; Record.-Sec’y, John E. Taylor; Cor.-Sec’y, E. 
e ; Z ee : P. Nussbaum; Treas., D. H. Fowler; Meas., W. W. 


Grier; Assist.-Meas., O. A. Danzenbaker; Governors, W. 
A. Frankland, L. H. Dyer and G. D. Fischer. 


RRe 


The Brown University Y. C. have elected the following 
officers: Com., Colgate Hoyt, Jr.; Vice-Com., R. G. 
Ostby; Sec.-Treas., C. S. Allen. 


RRR 


The following have been nominted to serve the Atlantic 
Y. C. during the coming year. The annual meeting will 
be held on February 9, when the ticket will be voted on: 
Com., Robert E. Tod, schooner Thistle; Vice-Com., Ed- 
win Gould, steamer Alleen; Rear-Com., J. H. Flagler, 
auxiliary brigantine Allita; Sec’y, Louis F. Jackson; 
Treas., Charles T. Pierce; Meas., George Hill. Regatta 
Committee: Henry J. Gielow, Charles E. Schuyler, 
Frederick Vilmar. Membership Committee: William E. 
Sperling, George D .Provost, T. Alfred Vernon. Library 
Committee: S. L. Blood, Walter H. Nelson, Franklin D. 
L. Prentiss. Entertainment Committee: Edwin Hollis 
Low, Clarence H. Eagle, William A. Barstow. Trustees: 
J. Rogers Maxwell, Frederick T. Adams, Alfred W. 
Booth, J. Fred Ackerman, Spencer Swain, Robert P. 
Doremus. Nominating Committee—Spencer Swain, Ben- 
jamin M. Whitlock, Henry J. Robert, Charles J. McDer- 
mott, S. Edward Vernon, Walter Nelson. 


neuer 
The trustees of the New Rochelle Y. C. have made the 
following nominations for officers and committees. The 


annual meeting will be held on February 7, at the club 
THAMES HOUSE-BOAT IBIS, AND TENDER. . 4 house at New Rochelle: Com, Henry Doscher; Vice- 
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THAMES HOUSE-BOAT MAVIS. 
ae: Photo by Marsh Bros., Henley. 
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OUTBOARD PROFILE AND PLAN OF THAMES HOUSE-BOAT KELPIE, SHOWING CENTER SALOON ARRANGEMENT. 


Com., E. R. Dick; Rear-Com., J. P. Donovan; Sec’y, W. 
Ek. Moore; Treas., John A. Van Zelm; Meas., F. R. Far- 
rington. Members of the Board of Trustees: W. A. 
Stadelman, C. P. Pierson and W. N. Bavier. Members 
of the Regatta Committee: O. H. Chellborg, J. D. Spark- 
man, L. D. Huntington, Jr., D. W. Thomas and Stanley 
M. Seaman. Members of the Law Committee: John F. 
Lambden and F. H. Seacord. 


RAR 
The Moriches Y. C. held a meeting recently and adopted 


the changes in the rules adopted by a conference of the 
Associated Clubs of the “South Side of Long Island, and 
suggested to the different. organizations; also passed 
favorably on the schedule of dates agreed upon by the 
conference and added two innovations in the way of re- 
gattas in these waters, namely a “Novice Race,” open to 
catboats owned or chartered in East and’'Center Moriches 
(to be sailed by an amateur, not necessarily a club mem- 
ber) that has not won a prize in a regular club regatta. 
All the crack boats being debarred, this race is given to 
encourage a race between boats that usually have little 
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chance in the regular club races. Boats entering this re- 
gatta must be under a2rft. racing length. Another new 
proposition for 1903 season is an “Open Ladies’ Race,” 
open to boats owned or chartered anywhere on the south 
side ‘of Long Island;-helmswoman and crew to be ladies, 
onejinan allowed on the sheet rope. This is only man to 
be allowed aboard. This race is open to catboats under 
21ftf racing | h. Prizes of silver have been. donated 
for these races by Commodore Dr. Wm. Carr; Secretary 
Harry Growtage and Governors John McAleenan and 
W. B. Growtage: It is thought that these races will add 














Jan. 31, 1903.) 


A FAVORITE HOUSE-BOAT REACH——JUST ABOVE HENLEY BRIDGE. 
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Photo by Marsh Bros., Henley. 
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OUTBOARD PROFILE AND PLAN 


interest to the yachting in these waters and help a great 
deal to promote the sport. The principal change in the rules 
is that. which governs the racing length or change to the 
measurement rule, which adds one quarter the overhang 
forward and aft to the waterline length. The schedule 
as it now stands will be as follows: 

Saturday, July 11—Regular club regatta. 

Saturday, August 8—Novice race. 

Saturday, August 15—Special members’ race. 

Wednesday, August 19—Ladies’ regatta. 

Wednesday, August 26—McAleenan cup race, 
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OF A TYPICAL THAMES HOUSE-BOAT, SHOWING FORWARD SALOON ARRANGEMENT. 


Monday (Labor Day), Sept. 7—Annual open regatta. 


Rene 


At the annual meeting of the Buffalo Y. C. the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: 

H. N. Vedder, Commodore; G. W. Maytham, Vice 
Commodore; N. O. Tiffany, Secretary and Treasurer; 
F. D. Wood, Measurer; Dr. P. Hussey, Fleet Sur- 
geon; W. F. White, Gm ie S. C. Ryan and 
L. F. Kendall, Directors; Walter Hayes and R: A. 
Henssler, Regatta Committee. 


Canoeing. 
-—--—©-—— 
CANOEING NEWS NOTES. 


To the Members of the American Canoe Association: 

Mr. H. Lansing Quick, of Yonkers, N. Y., is Acting 
Secretary-Treasurer until further notice, in the place of 
Mr. Louis Simpson, deceased. 
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American Canoe Association. 


Yowxers, N. Y., Jan. 23.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
As you already know, Mr. Louis Simpson, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the American Canoe Association, died on 

ber 11, 1902; I am taking charge of Secretary- 
Treasurer affairs pending the election of his successor. | 

In looking over the correspondence of the office, J. fail 
to find any record of his notifying you of the action of 
the executive committee at the Davsdber meeting, in 
which the Forest AND STREAM was named as an official 
organ of the Association, and trust that such action will 
be agreeable to you. 

I will notify the vice-commodore and pursers of each 
division to send to you such canoeing notices and news 
items as they may get during the year. 

H. Lanstnc Quick, 
Acting Secretary-Treasurer. 


Canoeing at the Sportsmen’s Show. 


An event of interest to all canoeists will be the canoe 
tilting matches to be held on the artificial lake at the 
Sportsmen’s Show in Madison Square Garden, New York 
City, February 21 to March 7, inclusive. 

The prize list is a most liberal one and consists of: 

Two Abercrombie & Fitch paddling canoes and four 
gold medals donated by the Sportsmen’s Association. 

Two pneumatic canoe cushions donated by the Pneu- 
matic Mattress and Cushion Company. 

Two brass canoe lights donated by C. B. Durkee & Co. 

One double and two single blade paddles donated by 
New York Boat and Oar Company. 

Two aluminum folding lanterns with leather cases 
donated by C. H. Stonebridge. 

One Bristol steel rod with agate and German silver 
trimmings donated by Horton Manufacturing Company. 

One safety ax No. 1, one canoe knife No. 2, one 
Handy Compass No. 2 donated by Marble Safety Ax 
Company. 

Aside from the sport, which can be practiced under 
ideal conditions at the garden, the prizes, which are par- 
ticularly adapted to canoeists’ needs will make this series 
of contests one long to be remembered by the canoeing 
fraternity. 

Applications for entry blanks, rules of the contests, etc., 
should be mailed to E. T. Keyser, P. O. Box 654, New 
York City. 


Hifle Gage nd Gallery. 


Manhattan Rifle and Revolver 
Association. 


New York, Jan. 11.—The Manhattan Rifle and Re- 
volver Association, of this city, has recently obtained 
new quarters, and these have been opened within a 
few weeks to the members. For a long time the As- 
sociation’s headquarters and range were on Lenox 
avenue, near 127th street, but changes in the building 
and the increase in membership made removal to larger 
quarters imperative. A large basement at 2628 Broad- 
way, just below West rooth street, was leased, and this 
has been fitted up for a club room and range. Although 
the new quarters are not entirely finished to the satis- 
faction of the club, they are in such shape that shooting 
is carried on every Thursday night, which is the regular 
weekly shooting night, and judging from the increased 
attendance at the few shoots that have been held in the 
new range, the club is in a fair way to become one of, 
if not the largest, organizations of its kind in Man- 
hattan. 

The arrangement of the range is as follows: On 
entering the basement from Broadway, one finds him- 
self in a large room, at the opposite end of which are 
the revolver and pistol firing stands, eight in number, 
while on either hand, by ascending a couple of steps to 
a closed platform, one finds two rifle ranges, each sep- 
arated from the other by a narrow partition. By this 
arrangement the four rifle ranges are raised above the 
revolver ranges, and separated from them by partitions 
and walls. Not only is the space for shooters enlarged, 
within the limits of the basement, but the full length of 
the basement is obtained for rifle shooting, making 
these ranges 75 feet in length, while those for revolver 
practice are the regulation length of 20 yards. Thus the 
riflemen shoot over the heads of the devotees to re- 
volver shooting, and the 5 yards or more of space saved 
by this means is given up to tables and chairs for the 
convenience of members while they are not shooting, 
and for the comfort of visitors. 

Each shooting stand for the revolver men is provided 
with a door some 7 feet high by 2 in width; a shelf for 
arms and ammunition, a towel, and a large wheel with 
a handle, which is connected with and controls the 
“trolley” carrying the paper target to and from the 
bulkheads in the ‘rear of the basement. It is hardly 
necessary to explain the working of this “trolley” sys- 
tem of handling targets for the benefit of shooters in 
general, but for those who have not shot in ranges 
where this system is used, it should be said that each 
range is provided with a set of wires, extending over- 
head from shooting stand to bulkhead, and on these 
wires an iron clamp or hanger is suspended and so 
arranged that through the wheel, pulleys and cords 
the hanger bearing the target may be sent down to the 
bulkhead to be shot at, and returned when a score is 
finished, all by a few turns of the controlling wheel, 
which is made fast to the partition beside the shooter. 
As these “trolleys” alone handle the targets, and there 

is seldom need of any person entering the range itself, 
the danger of accidents is to very large extent elimi- 
nated. Another precaution is taken in the strict rule 
which forbids the loading of any weapon except in the 
actual preparation for shooting, and only then when 
the arm is pointed toward the target. : 

Entering one of the four rifle ranges, one finds it 
boxed in completely to a point beyond the revolver 
shooting stands, so that these, too, are safety ranges. 








Each one has its bicycle wheel and handle, and, as the 
targets must be propelled a distance of 25 yards instead 
of 20, as in the revolver ranges, some of the wheels 
are geared up and act as multiplying reels do in taking 
up line for the fisherman. In this mannet the energy of 
the rifleman is saved for shooting. : 

The basement has good stone walls, but every targe 
is provided with a large steel plate, which stops and 
flattens the bullets, so that they drop harmlessly to the 
floor. Every plate is made fast to its backing at a 
slight angle from the vertical, so that when a bullet 
glances with any force, its direction must be downward 
into bins placed to catch it. Only one of the revolver 
ranges is less than the regulation length of 20 yards, 
and this one is for the use of beginners, or those who 
wish to try small pocket revolvers with plain sights, 
which would hardly do good work at 60 feet; and for 
testing squib charges in the revolvers. The targets are 
lighted with gas jets, but the club’s lighting arrange- 
ments are not as yet complete, as in a short time the 
best lights and reflectors known will be installed. Only 
nitro powder ammunition is used by the revolver shoot- 
ers as a rule, and even when a number of men are 
shooting large caliber revolvers, the ranges are never 
unpleasantly filled with smoke. Steam heat renders 
the place comfortable in winter, while in warm weather 
—for the members shoot on their indoor ranges 
throughout the summer—the large doors at the en- 
trance may be left open. 

The initiation fee and the dues of this club are very 
reasonable, while the hand of welcome is held out to all 
persons who are fond of practice with either the .22- 
caliber rifle, the revolver or the pistol. The club is 
young, and yet it has made some satisfactory records 
in matches with other clubs. It also holds shoots every 
Saturday afternoon in Armbruster’s Park at Green- 
ville; N. J., at 50 yards with revolvers and pistols, and 
at 200 yards with rifles. 


Cincinnati Rifle Association, 


Cincinnati, O.—At the regular meeting of this Association on 
Jan. 18 the following scores were made. r. Hasenzahl was out 
again after a six weeks’ illness, and shot in his usual good form. 
Mr. Payne was high man with 90. Conditions, 200yds., offhand, 
Standard target: 





DERE sccostevcsoss 90 88 84.8484 Gindele ...... opoedl 85 83 82 80 78 
Hasenzahl ........ 89 89 89 86 88 Hoffman é 
WMestler ..ccocccsces 88 85 83 83 82 Trounstine 
SS a ee 88 81 8078 74 Hofer ..... 
Roberts ........... 87 85 83 84 83 ng 
SEE  nenovcdoesoced 86 7978 7474 Freitag ............ 
Strickmeier ....... 85 84 83 8279 Drube ............. 





Honor target: Payne 25, Hasenzahl 30, Nestler 27, Lux 25, 
Roberts 25, Odell 23, Gindele 29, Hoffman 18, Trounstine 26, Hofer 
16, Jonscher 18, Freitag 21, Drube 20. 








Grapshooting. 
—o—- 
Fixtures. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 





Feb. 3-4.—Savannah, Ga.—Forest City Gun Club’s invitation 
shoot at live birds. ‘ 
Feb. 10-14.—Detroit, Mich.—Open tournament under the auspices 
of the Tri-State Automobile and Sporting Goods Association. 
Targets and live birds. John Parker, manager; S. G. Lewis, 
Secretary-Treasurer. a 
Feb. 12.—Rutherford, N. J.—All-day target shoot of the Boiling 
Springs Gun Club on Lincoln’s Birthday. B. Axford, Sec’y. 
Feb. 18.—Allentown, Pa.—Two days’ target tournament at Duck 
Farm Hotel. Alfred Griesemer, Prop. ame 
Feb. 20-21.—New Orleans, La.—First tournament of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Trapshooters’ and Game Protective Association; Car- 
nival Week, under auspices of the City Park Gun Club; $500 
added. Percy S. Benedict, Sec’y. _ 3 : 
Feb. 22. Ossining, > Y.—Ossining Gun Club’s Washington’s 
Birthday shoot. C. G. Blandford, Capt. t 
Feb. 23.—Lynn, Mass.—Holiday shoot of the Birch Brook Gun 


Club. 

April 7-10.—St. Joseph, Mo.—Tournament of the Missouri State 
Game and Fish Protective Association. F. B. Cunningham, Sec- 
retary- Manager. as 

April 1417.—Kansas City, Mo.—The Interstate Association’s 
fourth Grand American Handicap at targets, at Blue River Shoot- 
ing Park. One thousand dollars added to the purses. Elmer E. 
Shaner, Secretary-Manager, 111 Fourth avenue, ane. Pa. 

April 20.—Springfield, Mass.—Spring tournament of the Spring- 
field Gun Club. é L. Kites, Sec’y. . 

May —.—Lincoln, Neb.—Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion’s twenty-seventh annual tournament, under the auspices of 
the Lincoln Gun Club. T. E. Mockett, Sec’y. 

May 6-7.—Lafayette, Ind.—Lafayette Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 9-10.—Chicago, Ill.—Spring tournament of the Grand Cres- 
cent Gun Club. co a i 

May 12-15.—Interstate Park, L. I.—The Interstate Association’s 
fifth Grand American Handicap at targets; $1,000 added to the 

urses. Elmer E. Shaner, Secretary-Manager, 111 Fourth avenue, 

ittsburg, Pa. 

May 19-22.—Wissinoming, Philadelphia.—Thirteenth annual tour- 
nament of the Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Association, under 
auspices of the Florists’ Gun Club of Philadelphia. V. V. Dorp, 
Sec’y. 

May 21-22.—Kenton, O.—Shoot of the Kenton Gun Club. A. G. 
Merriman, Sec’y-Treas. 2 

May 27:29.—Fort Wayne, Ind.—Three-day live-bird and_ target 
tournament of the Corner Rod and Gun Club. John V. Linker, 


y- _ 

May 27-29.—Williamsport, Pa.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
onus. under the as ices of the West Branch Rod and Gun 
Club. H. A. Dimick, nae : ° 

May ae City, Ind.—Spring tournament of the Parent 
Grove Gun Club. cs 

May 30.—Detroit, Mich.—Winchester Gun Club’s Decoration 
Day third annual tournament; all day. Rose system and av 

rizes. Sliding handicap, 16, 18 and 20yds., D. A. Hitch 


une —.—Schenectady, N. Y.—New York State shoot, under 
aa of the orn Gun Club. La 

June 3-4.—Boston, Mass.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Boston Shooting Association. 
O. R. Dickey, Sec’y. 4 

June 3-5.—Parkersburg, W. Va.—Sixth annual tournament of the 
West Virginia Sportsmen’s Association, under auspices of Ohio 
Valley Shooting Association. _ : 
ol“ts oo a O.—Spring tournament of the Greenville 

un Club. 

une 9$-11.—Sioux City, la.—Ninth annual amateur tournament 
of the ee Club. Pi Duncan, a. 

une incinnati, O.—Seventeenth ann target tourna- 
at of the Ohio Tengemeowre a. Chas. T. Dreihs, Sec’y. 

June 16-19.—Warm Springs, Ga.—The Interstate Association's 
eornemen. mg the auspices of the Meriwether Gun Club. 

as. avis, b 

June 16-18—New Londen, Ia.—Seventh annual midsummer tar- 
get tournament of the New London Gun Club. 

July 30-Aug. 1—Viroqua, Wis.—The Interstate Association’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the Viroqua Rod and Gun Club. 
~ R. W. Baldwin, Sosy. . 
meats under te Staples <f too Uslomabere’ Gon 
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DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The programme of the first id sportsman’s handicap and 
shesting tournament at live birds and targets, to held at De- 
troit, Mich., Feb. 10 to 14, under the auspices the Tri-State 
\utomobile and Sporting Goods Association, is now ready for 
distribution. Competition is open to the world. Added money 
$500 in cash. The managers are Messrs. John Parker, J. L. Head 
and A. D.° Caldwell, all thoroughly experienced and competent 


gentlemen. The p: mme is as follows: First da Serpsts, 
* eight events; six at Sh. 0 added; two at 2 targets, ¥is ded, 
targets, 


entrance $2 and $2.50. econd day, eight events at 20 
entrance $2; $10 added. On each of these days shooting com- 
mences at 9:30, and $10 cash is added for best av each day. 
Third day, commencing at 9 o’clock, live birds: went. 1, 6 
birds, $6, 30, 26, 20, 15 and 10 per cent., high guns. Event 2, 9 
birds, $9, 22, 18, 16, 12, 10, 8, 6, 5 and 4 per cent., high s. 
After these, the main event, the Gilman & Barnes sparaitional 
live-bird trophy, 15 birds, $15, $50 added, high guns, three moneys 
for every ten entries. Fourth day, commencing at 9 o’clock, the 
sportsman’s grand handica peety is next in order. Conditions, 
live birds, $25; $200 added, high guns; three moneys for every 
ten entries. Entries must be made on spqieation blanks, a copy 
of which is sent with each programme. ifth day, commencin 
at 10 o’clock, the grand sportsman’s handicap will be finished, 
and ties on the trophy shot off miss-and-out. Handicaps in live- 
bird events, 26 to 32yds.; on targets, 16 to 4 ES d average 
money, $50. Grounds open for practice Feb. 9. Ship shells, etc., 
to J. A. Marks, 93 Woodward avenue, Detroit. ee sets of 
live traps, and three sets of target nee. Handicap committee, 
W. W. McQueen, C. W. Phellis, Emil Werk, E. J. Cady and H 
D. Bates. Apply to Seneca G is, corresponding secretary, 
P. O. Box 5, Detroit, Mich., for catalogue and other information. 


The Interstate Association will hold a meeting in the near 
future, probably on Feb. 4, for the purpose of readjusting the 
official staff of that body, as a consequence of Capt. J. - H. 
Dressel’s resignation, which he sent to the I. A. several days ago. 
The severance of Capt. Dressel from active participation in trap- 
shooting interests has caused eee regret among all classes 
of trapshooters. Could Capt. Dressel have heard even a fraction 
of the regrets expressed at his withdrawal, and the ntaneous 
expressions of personal esteem and friendship, he would discover 
that he held a host of warm friendships which were entirely 
apart from mercenary considerations. 


x 


Mr. Paul R. Litzke, of Little Rock, Ark., under date of Jan. 23, 
writes us as follows: “We are arranging to hold an open contest 
for the live-bird championship of the State and the Peters Car- 
tridge Co. trophy, emblematic thereof, on Feb. 18. The condi- 
tions of the events are 25 live birds per man, 30yds. rise, entrance 
simply price of birds, though an optional sweep will be run in con- 
nection therewith. Owing to the fact that it is customary to de- 
cide these events in one day, we are forced to restrict the entries 
to residents of the State, and those who desire to.participate must 
make their entries by Feb. 10, and this must be accompanied by 
a forfeit of $5, which can be sent to Paul R. Litzke, Little Rock, 
Ark., secretary of the Arkansas State Sportsmen’s Association.” 


The large circle of friends of Dr. Wm. Wynn, who is eminently 
distinguished both as one of Brooklyn’s best citizens, and one of 
America’s best trap shots, will rejoice on learning that he is con- 
valescing steadily from his recent attack of typhoid pneumonia, 
which at one time was exceedingly serious. soon as his con- 
dition will warrant the effort, he will go to Florida to recuperate, 
where the air is soft and sweet, where flowers bloom ennially, 
and where the game birds and the game fishes dwell with the 
latch string always henging on the outside. May good health 

uickly return to him, and his charming companionship be saved 
or many, many years more to his friends. 


Mr. J. S. S. Remsen, best known to trapshooters as one of the 
most skillful trapshooters of the Crescent Athletic Club, is con- 
valescing from a severe attack which was very close to developin: 
pneumonia. He was a visitor in the gun colony this week, an 
while feeling well, was still somewhat pale and drawn. He con- 
templated a southern trip to Palm Beach, Florida, stopping off en 
route to participate in the live-bird competition of the Forest Cit 
Gun Club’s invitation shoot, Feb. 3 and 4; but now, while he will 
take the trip to Florida, participation in the great shoot afore- 
mentioned is impossible. e 


The Birch Brook Gun Club, Lynn, Mass., have arranged for a 
shoot to celebrate Washington’s Birthday, on Feb: 23. here are 
twelve events on the programme, alternately 15 and 10, a total of 
150. Events 5, 6 and 7 will constitute a prize event; prizes, $5, 
$2.50 and $1 in 1. Handicaps in prize event, 16 to 2lyds. All 
other events will be shot from the regular distance. No entrance 
fee. Targets, 14% cents. Lunch free. Loaded shells obtainable 
on the grounds. Shooting commences at 9 o’clock. Committee: 
Messrs. J. C. Hamley, J. Walter Hay, C. F. Lambert and Frank 
Hilliard. ® 


Capt. J. A. H. Dressel, successfully eminent in the ammunition 
trade, in trapshooting competition, and peerless in the realm of 
good fellowship, resigned his office with the U. M. C. Co. early 
last week. His show interests have grown so great, and are 
becoming so profitable that he at present contemplates devotin 
his whole attention to them, their scope covering both New York 
and Chicago. While the show interests are distinct gainers by the 
change, trapshooters and trapshooting are eorrespondingly distinct 
losers. We heartily wish Capt. Dressel every success. 


Old Cyclone is dead. He died a few days ago. He was famous 
in connection with trapshooting competition in America, and as 
he died of old age, it is proof that eneainn is conducive to 
longevity. He was well known to trapshooters & and near. He 
was better known as “Old Cy,” the old pointer-retriever of Wat- 
son’s Park, Burnside Crossing, Ill. He retrieved birds in some 


of the most important events, matches and tournaments, that ever 
were shot. 
e 


The corresponding secretary, Mr. A. A. Schoverling, informs us 
that the next shoot of the Fulton Gun Club, Brooklyn, N. Y., will 
be held on Lincoln’s Birthday, Feb. 12. Prizes will be offered for 
competition. Lunch will be served free. Shooting commences 
at 10 o’clock. Take Kings County L from Brooklyn Bridge tu 
Crescent street station, or Broadway L from Twenty-third and 
Forty-second street ferries, to Crescent street station. 


The shoot of the Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club, on Jan. 24, was a 
distinct success. In the “guns down” event, the prize was won 
by Hans with a clean score of 25. The next trophy event, 10 
pairs, all contestants at scratch, was won by the energetic captain 
of the club, Mr. C. G. Blandford. The consolation cup, a handi- 
cap contest, was won by Mr. A. Bedell. The next cup shoot will 
be held on Lincoln’s Birthday, Feb. 12. 


Mr. Elmer B. Shaner, secretary-manager of the I. A., writes us 
under date of Jan. 24 as follows: “The Interstate Association has 

rfected arrangements to give tournaments at Witiomeoest, Pa. 

ay 27, 28 and 29, under the auspices of the West Branch and 
Gun Club, and at Boston, Mass., June 3 and 4, under the auspices 
of the Boston Shooting Association.” 


Mr. Harold Money is due in New York this week. For some 
weeks past he has been visiting in land, taking a needed vaca- 
tion, and at the same time resting his injured eye, which, for- 
tunately, is fully recovering from the effects of the gunshot wound 
which was accidentally inflicted while shooting ruffed 
last season. e 


Mr. C. B. Axford, tary, writes us as follows: “The 
Sapa Pees sins Lust Seen ke Sa 
se'e bare cu thet dey. Hendieap eveate 





Jan. 31, 1903.] FOREST*AND STREAM, 99 
a Sgergey, © de, Kites informa us that the xing of the Spring Ossining Gun Club. er 


error, and that the date of that tournament has been changed to 
April 20. ® 


Mr. Edward Banks left New York on Friday of last week, 
Southward bound to Richmond, Va., in which historical city he 
will spend a week visiting his brother, who is engaged in business 
in that city. ® 


The fourth contest for the January cup of the Crescent Athletic 
Club was won at Bay Ridge, L. I.,'on Saturday of last week by 
Mr. L. C. Hopkins, who scored a full 50 under the conditions of 
the contests. » 


The Soo Gun Club, of Sioux City, Ia., through its secretary, 
Mr. W. F. Duncan, announces that its ninth annual amateur 
tournament will be held on June 9, 10 and 11. 


The Oceanic Rod and Gun Club announces that a regular _con- 
test at targets will be held on Feb. 1, at Rockaway Park, L 
Targets, 14% cents. R 


The Emerald Gun Club, of New York, will hold its last shoot 
of this season on Feb. 17. 
BERNARD WATERS. 





ON LONG ISLAND. 


Crescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Ridge, L. I., Jan. 17.—Mr. W. W. Marshall scored a win 
on the January cup at the shoot of the Crescent A. C. to-day, 

In the shoot for the special scratch trophy, Harry M. Brigham 
and F. T. Bedford, Jr., scored 87. In the shoot-off, decided in 
the January cup contest, Brigham won. The scores: 

January cup, 50 targets, handicap: 






W .W. Marshall........... 25 
L:C Hoplkeins.......0s.000. > 2. & 6 19 2 49 
AW BOI is eck cccvecctes + 22 25 4 20 24 49 
H M Brigham............ 0 24 24 0 24 24 48 
De PaGhnahccysccveccseccsse 3 20 23 3 21 24 47 
F T Bedford....... 2 ee on 2&4 & 46 
F B Stephenson.... oi. a. oo a ae 46 
DE BRED ccepecepes oa. eae 1 2 21 44 
Dr Shepard ..... oa. ae ; 2.2 43 
D C Bennett.... cca .6UlUwe oe 5. 2 SS 43 
Dr O’Brien ..... oe ae eS 5 1 2 41 
Edward Banks............. 0 2 2 0 2 21 41 
Be. EET Rs cevcossavens 0 22 0 2 2 41 
B Vanderveer........... - on ae 3 16 19 40 


Fifteen targets, handicap: Bedford (1) 15, Marshall (3) 15, Pool 
(2) 15, Banks (0) 14, Keyes (1) 14, Hopkins (3) 13, Brigham (0) 12, 
Bennett (8) 12, Shepard (4) 11, Money ® 10. 

Shoot-off, 15 targets: Marshall (3) 15, Pool (2) 12, Bedford 


(1) 12. 
Crescent Gun Club, 


Bay Ridge, L. I., Jan. 24—Mr. L. C. Hopkins won_in the 
fourth contest for the January cup at the shoot of the Crescent 
Athletic Club to-day. The scores: 2 

January cup, 50 targets per man, handicap allowance: 


Hdep. Brk. Tot’l. Hdcp. Brk. Tot’l. Total. 
7 20 25 5 20 25 50 







T W Stake.... 5 17 2 5 20 2 47 
Dr G E Pool.... 8 46 19 3 20 8 42 
W W Marshall. a ae 7 4 2 44 
A W Palmer.... se 4m 3 41 
Dr H L O’Brien.. 56 17 2 ss 2 SS 40 
F T Bedford, Jr.... 7 ae 2 19 2 39 
Trophy, 15 targets per man, handicap allowance: 
dep. Brk. Tota’. Hdcp. Brk. Total. 
Dr H L O’Brien... 11 14 4T W Stake........3 9 2 


R I Wigham......8 ll 14 
Dr GE Pool......2 ll 13 
A 'W Palmer......2 ll 18 
HB VNanderveer..2 10 12 


Shoot-off, same conditions, next event: 
dep. Brk. Total. 
R I Wigham......3 7 1 
Trophy shoot, 15 targets: 
Hdep. Brk. Total. 
HisC Chapman....4 10 14 


H C Chapman....4 '- 
W W Marshall....3 6 9 
F T Bedford, Jr...1 8 9 


Hdecp. Brk. Total. 
Dr O’Brien ....... -. 2m ae 


Hdcep. Brk. Total. 
9 12 


TW . 
Dr H L O’Brien..3 Il 14 F T Bedford, Jr..1 10 ll 
W W Marshall....8 11 14 L C Hopkins.....3 8 li 
H B Vanderveer..2 12 14 R I Wigham...... 3 ,.@ 
A W Palmer..... os ua BB 


Shoot-off, same conditions: 





Hdep. Brk. Total. ~ Hdep. Brk. Total. 
Vanderveer . a Bw Ss CPR: occccvedces v 1. 
Chapman ..... 7 id Marshall .......... 3 6 9 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: 

mee. Brk. Total. Hdep. Brk. Total. 
A W_ Palmer...... 13 15 =F T Bedford, Jr..2 $9 li 
R I Wigham...... 3 tH 14 =H B Vanderveer..2 .- = 
FT WE See sccsncs 3 10 13 + #4W W Marshall....3 7 10 


Match, 25 targets, scratch: A. W. Palmer 20, R. I. Wigham 17, 
F. T. Bedford, Jr., 11. 


Brooklyn Gun Club, 


Brooklyn, L. I., Jan. 24.—There was an unusual gathering of 
shooters at John Wright’s Saturday matinee to-day. There were 
some newcomers, whose advent at the traps hereabouts is a de- 
cided gain. These were Mr. Nash, recently of Indianapolis, now 
of New York; Mr. McGraw, of New York, who was shooting 
a strange gun, which, fitting badly, punished him severely and 
impaired his shooting. Mr. T. | he Batten had a new gun, 
which fitted him admirably, and although he had not shot at the 
traps in years save recently once or twice, he was smashing his 
targets in good time, centering them well, and holding his own 
well with the regulars. The weather was cloudy and uncom- 
fortably raw and cold, a stiff wind blew most of the time, and 
there was a dark, wintry light, which presaged a downfall of snow. 
The making of good scores was exons difficult under the 
weather conditions and numb fingers. Mr. W. Hopkins, of Aque- 
duct, was the leading contestant of the meeting. He broke an 
even 90 out of 100 targets. The scores follow: 





Events: 2.2. 2-8 £6.97 9 3:3 

Targets: 10 10 15 16 2% 15 2% 10 16 16 
Wankee csecc cists Paaséetudesebee Saw weet Ao. Oe. 46 
Wash Sete SE ae ce 06) ae es 
Batten i a) a ee er 
Welles ie 3.7: 8 . § BM 
Cae TROND: sivoscocvecede acese, we ee oe co ee OD 
Bodtand:: cssevosvsvecsdye SES Te Oe bere TD | 
TIOGA, aed eveccatestecocoscose. Bi Biioe! Ma ae ae Se cg 06 08 
HOUR coos eos in > SS akove: te ae ae oe 2 8 
McGraw .... dopbinededeneeb!  Sarsieie Oi. Blige ts Brlee + ce! ee: « 
Hitchcock .. pesen lech .fatpee ae oa B88) wey c0es'6 
Bergen ....... ee es eee eo eee 

ohrmann ... hedeneee= Ia tease ioe 00) we ee. ‘se 
Newton ....... pahanpestie cP jae) A 32 Ol 00-96: 140). 20 
Wilshusen .... She, TORE he Aiea caine hee: on). a0 
Wright ... ee bs trent CPt AER 20,6 00 





Nonpareil Gun Club. 


Crrcaco, Ill.—Following are the scores of the Nonpareil Gun 
Club, made at Watson’s Burnside Crossing: 


WD Stannard..... seeeeeeeeeeceeeee sLOOLIIIIIINI00I1IN1010111—19 
1111111111011110111111111— 
RR hs aicsws caedas abdgesebedesbicoenl 24 
1101011010111111110110000—16—40 
S YOURE coccccccccccsce eeeeeeeseee ee -1000100111001111000100110—12 
1001011111111110111111111—21—33 
Practice: Kuss shot at 65 and broke 47; Stannard shot at 45 and 
broke 35; Young shot at 15 and broke 13, 
. Joum Watpon. 


Osstnina, N. Y., Jan. 24.4-I am sending herewith scores of our 
most successful cup shoot, held Jan. 24. Fifteen was a good turn- 
out for a bleak January day. If the weather had been warm 
peopanly twenty-five thembers would have put in an appearance. 

he first event was for a handsome silver berry dish. Some of 
the boys have been itching for an event to be shot “guns down,” 
so this first event was made guns down. This term was _inter- 
eo somewhat differently by the shooters. Some held gun 
elow elbow, notably A. Rohr; some below armpit till the bird 
appeared, while others called “pull,” and in the slight interval 
between the word and bird put their guns to shoulders, which 
was different only in a very small degree from ordinary cla 
bird form. However, as no particular position was designated, 
it was a case of “everything goes.” If at any time in the future 
prizes are offered for “guns down” position, very close refereeing 
will be necessary. Hans showed up very strong in this event; 
with his handicap allowance of 4 misses as breaks he got a clean 
score, which gave him a lead of 4 birds over the next highest, 21 
made by Barlow and Coleman: 


Brk. Hdcp. Total. Brk. Hdcp. Total. 
20 21 





POs cease iecbee 17 3 Barlow........ 17 + 

D Brandreth... 17 3 Colem: 18 3 21 

R Kromer, Jr.. 14 1 15 A Rohr. 4 10 14 
Carpenter..... 17 3 20 C Blandford 17 0 17 
BU ccccas coe. 4 25 


The next cup was at 10 pairs, all scratch. This was won by C. 
G. Blandford with a score of 17 out of 20, with Coleman and Clark 
but one bird each behind. 





PB cccccssvcccsseseccoscese eeccccccce 10 10 11 10 10 10 10 10 11 10-12 
D Brandreth ............ eoeee -+- 11.1000 10 11 10 11 11 10 00—12 
R Krome, Jr.....ccccccccecs - 10 10 11 10 11 11 00 11 10 11—14 
UD. cc cdniccosccsvadecesececes 10 11 10 00 10 10 10 11 10 11—12 
C Barlow... .ccccccccccccees 10 10 10 11 11 10 10 11 11 1014 

NM COLMA... -cctccvecccccees 11 11 00 10 10 11 11 11 11 11—16 
C G Blandford..........ccccve eee. 1011 11 11 11 11 10 11.11 10—-17 
W H Hyland.......ccccccccves --- 11:10 11 11:10 10 10 00 11 00—12 
WE OIE esc icccccacccecccevcccccccece 10 11 11 10 11 11 10 10 11 11—16 
A Bedell ......cccccccccccevcccesecese 11 11 10 11 10 11 10 10 11 10—15 


The third cup was, from an entrance standpoint, the most popu- 
lar. The handicaps were well placed, as the scores well — 
Clark and Barlow were the high men, with possible scores. Clark, 
who had the say by right of lowest handicap as to how the tie 
should be decided, generously allowed Barlow the choice, who 
chose to shoot under original conditions. Clark won out on the 
next event by one bird. ' 


Brk. Hdcp. Total. Brk. Hdcp. Total. 
24 0 24 


D Brandreth... 21 3 *C Blandford... 24 

R Kromer, Jr.. 16 1 17 W Highland... 16 7 23 

) Carpenter.... 18 3 21. = W Clark ...... . 22 3 25 

TES x ccweexs'se 14 3 17. +W Fisher ..... 19 5 24 
Bae occese 21 4 Se TE cncccccss. 1 20 
Coleman ... 21 3 24 J Foley ....... 16 7 23 

Pi bacasscae 9 2 21 «=A Bedell ....... 0 1 21 


* Shot along. 


While on account of approaching darkness it was deemed ad- 
visable by most of the shooters to postpone the shooting for the 
handsome consolation cup offered by the president of the club, 
Col. Franklin Brandreth, some thought it should have been shot 
for. There were six left eligible to shoot for it, and the handicaps 
were changed according to the scores made in the previous events 
of the day. Coleman, who had missed final action on all three of 
the other cups, won out, and all were glad of it. 

The last event was for a 12-pound striped bass fresh from the 
Hudson, presented by*Thanny Tuttle, distance handicaps 16 to 
18yds. Bedell won with a straight score of 10, while Barlow and 
Fisher divided the ip 

The next cup shoot will be held on Lincoln’s Birthday, Feb. 12. 
Two cups will be shot for; one a handicap, and one scratch; both 
to be won three times to own. 


Broke. =p Total. Tae Broke. 









D Brandreth . w w 6 
R Kromer, Jr 19 23 17 6 
Carpenter “ 4 22 17 & 
C Barlow.. 4 20 16 9 
Coleman 4 24 17 6 
W Clark . 3 21 17 6 
Foley ... 8 23 16 5 
ee ee 16 8 
W Fisher . . oe 16 9 
A Bedell ... ° “a 18 10 
Cc. & sz 





Poughkeepsie Gun Club, 


Povcnxeepsiz, N. Y., Jan. 24.—The regular weekly shoot of this 
club to-day brought out eight men, all regulars except Mr. Smith, 
who is a new member, this being his first attempt at trapshooting. 

Under most unfavorable conditions of the weather—it being ex- 
tremely cold—with a strong north wind blowing directly. into the 
faces of the shooters, sending a chill through the whole body that 
seemed to freeze the very blood in one’s veins, these eight en- 
thusiasts—in this case, cold enthusiasts—shot off three 25-bird 
events. 

Event No. 2 was for a box of fine Havanas, donated by Mr. 
A. J. Du Bois, the popular secretary of the club. Mr. W. A 
Adriance, notwithstanding the unfavorable weather conditions, 
scored 24 in this event. e didn’t carry off the prize, however— 
not he! He just passed those cigars around among the boys, 
and for a while there were “cigars to burn’”’ around the old club 
house. 

The next and last event was a four-man team event, Missers vs. 
Hitters. The Hitters “made a hit,” and the Missers missed it 
by two points; therefore had to pay for the other fellows’ fun. 
But revenge is sweet. Next week let the Hitters beware, the 
Missers have it in for them. The Missers may become Hitters, 
and the Hitters, Missers. The scores: 





* Events: 123 Events: 

Targets: 25 26 26 Targets: . 
ABTS? cdccicviccccese TOBE TEOUET clevscccccoccocece 
WENGE ccesccccocess 221613 Du Bois . 

SAGROEE o60s ccvececccoeve 141913 Winans .......... 
CEs bovadetsedcscancss WES GN obese ececciccsccee 


SNANIWEH. 





Keystone Shooting League. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 17.—There was a fairly good attendance 
at the weekly shoot of the Keystone Shooting League to-day. 
The birds were a good lot. Hobbs killed straight in the club 
handicap, 26 to 30yds., 10 birds. The scores: 
Delaney, 26. -00*1201120— 5 McCoy, 29.......... 
Loe 27. -0120112222— 8 Virdin, 28 . 

obbs, 28.. -.2222222222—10 Harrison, 28 
Jackson, 28........2200022022— 6 Morris, fr, 27......1110202002— 6 


Van Loon killed straight in the officers’ trophy event, 15 birds, 


handicap rise: 

Delaney, 28....220121021221222—13 Virdin, 28.....222211111012200—12 
Morris, 27...221220202212121I—13 Harrison, 28...211022*01112012—11 
obbs,  28..... *22222222122221—14 Wayne, 28..... 221222120212222—14 

eemeems 28... ..022202221012102—14 Van Loon, 28.221222221122122—15 
AcCoy,, 29..... 222121222212220—14 


Miss-and-out event, $1 entrance: 
{ocege 222—3 












Winchester Gun Club, 
Detroit, Mich.—The second shoot of the yea Jan. 24, was 


shot under rigorous conditions, and further 


ndicappi than 
the weather was hardly necessary. Class A 


Guthard outshot 


_ in_the club event, and also led in the trophy handicap. 





Following are the scores, the seventh being the icap, and 
the last the club event: ‘ 

Events: $72 O68 ¢@ +28 
Targets: 10 10 10 15 6 B 
Brodie ......cce0- basbdocddiebccdccsdes. Oo BR Bew 2 wa 
Guthard .. $&s&69R . 1B 
Tolsma ...... oo « CNM OR IE 
Hitchcock ... 48s: 61 .. 9 16 19 
Barthel ....... ae oe oe Sse! FT 
Hantz ..... Chae? Bisat ve ca TD oe 
Haw DOT seseovseserreveerecsoessqueny 99 FF oF Cre B 5 oe 


Mitwaukeg, Wis., Jan. 17—The Nonpareil Gun Club, of Chi- 
cago, and the South Side Gun Club, of Milwaukee, met in friendly 
rivalry to-day, the competition being an eleven-man team match, 
10 birds per man. The Nonpareil won by a score of 101 to 


There was a large attendance of spectators, many of whom were © 


friends of the shooters. From beginning to end, the meeting was 
a pleasing success. Four straight scores were made, one by Mr. 
C. P. Shumway, of the South Side team, and three by Nonpareils, 
namely, Messrs. Lord, G. Roll and O. Von Lengerke. 

The Nonpareil team was composed of some of the most reliable 
shooters about Chicago, and it was expected that they would per- 
form well to a certainty. At the close of the shoot 
in a neat speech, told the members of the Chicago team. how g 
the South Side Gun Club was to meet them socia'ly, but that there 
was a tinge of regret connected with their professional: acquaint- 
ance. The visitors were asked to come again, and promised to do 
so. The local team will probably shoot a return engagement in 
Chicago in the near future. 

It was a hard day to shoot at live birds. The onl 
able was the light. It was in this respect perfect. The wind was 
strong and in the wrong direction, and it was so cold that before 
a man had shot his 10 birds, he was often numb with the cold, 
which interfered with his shooting. 

The team shoot had results as follows: 


South Side Gun Club Team. Nonpareil os Club Team. 


thing favor- 





BURR ccscctevees 01*12*2212— 7 Willard 0222212— 9 
Rutledge ....... 0222222222— 9 Barto 2202222222— 9 
TEMG dvcéasewess 22221222*2— 9 Amberg 2220222222— 9 
Shumway ...... 2122122122—10 SM, Uadvesenun 22222222—10 
ME sccdcghooces 2000111101—- 6 WEGy Sacecuscos 222022*222— 8 
CE. ecdasouces 222*220222— 8 Myrick ....... 22222222*%2— 9 
SEE Kcacccsac 0222*02222— 7 NE Axe cvacaas 2202222222— 9 
Kaufmann ..... 2220222000— 6 J Graham. .....222222*222— 9 
T Thomas...... 2202222222— 9 FE Graham ....2222220222— 9 
ee. 2022222222— 9 | RS 1222212122—10 
a 0122221222— 9—89 Von Lengerke.2222222222—10—101 


The first event of the day was a target shoot of 10 birds each 
with sixteen entries, all local. Schultz and Dering made clean 
scores. After the team match had been shot, a miss-and-out event 
with three moneys, and a target event with three moneys, were 
shot. Owing to having. exhausted the supply of live birds, the 
first event was drawn, and the money divided among six men. 
Darkness interfered with the later event. 

Sweepstake, 5 live birds, $3 entrance, three moneys: 














Von Lengerke............ 22222—5 J R Graham 
eS ee 22020—3 Rutledge. ..... 
WEN ccdvceccelendcccaece 22222—5 Stanton .... 
Dodge 22222—5 Bush ....... 
EIGOD. ccccove 
Shumway 
BEOTE vcccecece 
PN “ic eciaeccessues 22222—5 Clark ........ 
DE ass lei cacdtcaedseees 21222—5 Myrick ...... 
SEED pildcsccudsccadcdecs 12012—4 Amberg ..... 
ee Se 20222—4 Willard .......csesccseves 
FE FR sce dscwacweves *0222—3 
Target events were as follows: 
Events: 34567 Events: 1234 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Blue Rocks.. 4 9 8 7 9.... Kauffmann... ae ath ne, ela 
Brown ...... 456585 se” CRUE abcoces 6 od. 40, mn ad 
Simmerling.. 7 779 8 7.. Mott ........ ataa 
Cope eccs OD 5c Ge ae “MEE adece 810 9 o “a 
Dodge ...... CS. SO Oi OO Bae dccicee . e se 
Schultz ..... 9 6 91010 -- Rutledge TD wahwar sa: ae dee 
pS ee ee Se ee SS Dee ne 
J Drought... 9.. Shumway ... 7 8 
IN NEW JERSEY. 
3 
Erie Gun Club, 


Carlstadt, N. J., Jan. 14.—The Erie Gun Club held a shoot on 
Outwater’s grounds to-day that was well attended. No. 1 was a 
practice event. The scores follow: 





No. 1. No. 2. 
CP i ii ce ceCebccessdsscccdveduncdssaciiende 1110112—6 0221120—5 
H Dohrmann eee 1 222111—7 1020012—4 
© IID Sebeccccnnncaccéesides 1020111—5 0211112—6 
xs da gdecscadeceisiecuce 0110001—3 1021001—4 
FF Ee Oe ee scdecencétcisctecsee 2120200—4 0122101—5 
D ec asevecvecetvesscésaess - 11002115 0111102—5 
CREED i cadacccestceetsvzacss 0000220—2 2201110—5 
EEE necetheucctducsecéeavens ----*001110—3 0000002—1 
D Mohrmann --- -O111011—5 1110010—4 
G oe ee --+-1010000—2 1200022—4 
D Northridge + +-1020101—4 20221116 
DP I hry Cd aidaccsdescastacdsbier ----1010010—3 20100114 
DO RT ddacddevacckdeutcivontiddasctanudes 1001120—4 112020165 


Mountainside Gun Club, 


West Orange, N. J., Jan. 24.—Skillful shooting was a conspicu- 
ous feature of the Mountainside Gun Club’s meeting to-day. In 
the club event, Mr. G. F. Ziegler was high with 22. 

In the contest for the club championship cup the scores were 
as follows: 


G FF DIGI. oo cn cedscccccseccscccscccsesss 1111111110110111111101111—22 
A W Baldwin 1111011111011111101011111—21 
WW RPMI oc cncnssee 0111111011111110191110111—21 
1011101101110111101101111—19 
1110011011101110110110101—17 
1110110111001111011101111—19 





FP  eirevbca ccenatiabiacusckdeaseneaies 1111101111011011011101111—20 
Open sweepstakes: 
OTe mR encaetbddcdauacdecscaxtesces 1111111110111110110111101—21 


S_H Rollinson.... 1111101101110111010101111—19 


W R Rollinson.... 1111011011011011011111101—19 
A W Baldwin........ 1011110111100110101111111—19 
Bia ev cacccceqnagstescsidecdtacks 1101111100111101010011111—18 


Emerald Gun Club, 


Newark, N. J., Jan. 20.—The shoot of the Emerald Gun Club 
at Smith Brothers’ grounds to-day was well attended. The birds 
were a fair lot. Dr. G. V. Hudson, eminent as a skillful trap- 
shooter himself, acted'as referee. Mr. J. A. Moore was the only 
contestant who killed straight. The scores: 





Dr O’Connell, 32. ..1202222222— 9 *B Cody, 28........ 0002002102— 4 
A Schoverling, 30. .0220222222— 8 *B Barone, 30...... 2022*22*20— 6 
S Van Allen, 30... .22*2202222— 8 Fischer, 28........ 21*2122120— 8 
Dr Hudson, 28..... 0121012111— 8 W Hassinger, 30...0122021*11— 7 
*B Van Valk, 30....02*0222222— 7 H Koegel, 30....... 1100010102— 5 
P F-eey. Oe... 02000 2200212202— 7 T Short, 28........ 0121112021— 8 
Moore, 28..... 2121111112—10 Croetinger, 25...... 220000*211— 5 

May, 28..... see--2222120012— 8 *B E Ernst, 28..... 00*2110210— 5 


W Corbett, 25...... 1102211022— 8 Capt Dreyer, 25....1100120101— 6 


W Catton, 28....... 2202221111— 9 F Hansman, 25....0220122220— 7 
*Guests, 





Brunswick Gun Club, 


, Brunswick, Me., Jan. 23.—Following is the report of th 
meeting of the Brunswick Gun Cheb: . ae 
_The annual meeting of. the Brunswick Gun Club, also the elec- 
tion_of officers for the ensuing year, was held at the room of 
G. B. Webber, Wednesday evening. The following officers: were 
elected: L. c Whitmore, President; David W. Scribner, Vice- 
President; Oscar B. Nason, Treasurer; Gilbert M. Wheeler, Sec 
roeey- Executive Committee for 1903: L. C. Whitmore G. B. 
Webber, S. Whitmore, I. L. Dunning, C. H. Storer. F 
_ This will be the third year of the club’s existence, and prom- 
ises to be the brightest. It now has an equipment for the sport 
that is complete in every feature. The members seem to feel that 
they can break targets in better shape, and that in the State shoot 
of 1903 they will not have to act as the rear guard, as has been 
the case formerly. Some new shooting timber will participate 
this season in making the representative squad of five men that 
can go along “right smart.” 

The five men making the highest average per cent. from April 
* er are the chosen five to go against the other clubs of 

e e. 

Last year they were S. Whitmore, G. M. Wheeler b> : 
Scribner, A. S. Merrill, I. L, Dunning. PY 

The date for holding their tournament this year has not been 
decided. 

G. M, Wagerzs, Sec’y, 


ee me eee ee ee 
. e%% 
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[Jam. 31, 1903. 
ST iia iat edaib cca MET wey, Kei 7 iil ” 
Hamilton Gun Club. Gooch 1.0 Sie 8 Ee = St. Joe Gun Club. 

Haurrox, Can—The weather at the innias of .the. shoot DEON + --eeeeereveecvenrersersees _St. Josera, Mo.—Following are the scores of an afternoon prac- 
being very cold kept a number of sacsne note hot those who c og oe ioe [Fike tegen e - 7 ® ; ‘8 2 = tice and m shoot held Jan. 18th, on the St. seas, Mow Gun 
came ed to enjoy themselves. Our club house was very com- J Stroud ...................en, 8177 8 9 60 49 Club — The weather was raw, and not condu to 
f and as our shooters did not have to stay out very long Grime, 979 60 61 Work, but the boys kept firing away until the sun in 
nobody got frozen. 1 ti L sedeeeteeeeeeeenereeeneees 8 16 the timber line the Missouri. 

On the second day there was a larger attendance, and altogether = reat sites : Pay sie $ > This club will have the honor of opening the Western circuit the " 
the uhoot was &. success. aa on veg peddsowecdccsosscecoes >. i ; Bsr 3 . first week in April, and presen the introductory to the Grand 

Maurice ‘Reardon, of the Hamilton Gun Club, won the Grand \yekKinnon ||. Paiti e eee 6 ° 10 6 American Handicap at targets, follows at City’ a 
Canadian Handicap with a straight score, and A. D. Bates the Flet he Patio 8) ae ek 9 ik 8 10 7 60 52 week later, and it will prove itself well worthy of the trust 
medal presented by the New Troisdorf Powder Co., for high yr) Miller 01879 8 60 52 the time comes. This club has been recently ated under 
average in live-bird events. = DF GEM ki cscodkcvccodecdebeope ; . ; the laws of Missouri, and is headed by a corps of ‘ t young 

Mr. E. C. Griffith won high average on targets for the three yy,jj "7 a ny IF 0 6 officers who will come near setting the pace in trapshooting 
days, with J. Head a close second. oS Vecevcccvcveevccuseescooseses in this section during the year. The new officers are: R. G. Con- 

NORD ccc ccvccicccocccccccccens 10 16 8 40 34 ser, President; Louis Moine, Vice-President; F. M. Brinson, Sec- 
Jan, 13, First Da ee ee 9 13 7 40 29 retary-Treasurer; F. B. Cae, Meeaget; J. H. Felt, Cap- 
y- PROG isos cbobsscesccessecpen Bae 1358" se S 32 tain; E. G. Walker, Albert Too! J. H. Felt, Directors. 

The weather was unfavorable. It was very cold. There was oo a eek Ee iaane mare : 7 6 .. 6 10 S Scores on the above occasion were as follows: 

& strong wind aud a bed Hight. The scores: Réel ssiiLcl...ce, 8 ee OO Oe Events: 123465678 Shot 
Events: 12345678 9 Shot MURDMG cdhovcbttbavescsoncbensgee IIe gi Naas 10 8 Targets: 15 10 15 1015 1025 20 at. Broke. 
Targets: 10 20 15 202015 202015 at. Broke. Av. Peterkin 2 ~ = ei¢ 40 28 eS ae 1% 813 814 72116 120 102 

F Westbrook ......... 81313 915131417 9 155 11 .716 : “RCS ea 20 17 COMSEr ..cecccccccceeccces eee 6 6 8 610 G21.. 100 62 

E C Grifith.......... 41512151711131513 15 15 .741 ee 20 17 BET Gbps cupbssennscnsendbarste 14478 710 819.. 10 72 

ee 715 12131312101718 15 112 .722 “4: it 9 40 33 TOMES. shingn conn cebvbecévocceus 7659712 718.. 10 a - 

{, Head ee Ree 71513141710171515 155 123 .793 erst ee 20 B Roberts ......+++ abeesveseesens BB OED 6 oni opica. op 50 23 
Ns pce cent oie. ae 8 7 81516..151813 140 100 .714 i¢@ |. U8 9 40 33 Cunningham ....+.ssseeeseeeee 2 712 914 82216 120 10 
IAM ean 2 812 91910141016 9 16 107 .690 Be oe ae 20 i7 CMEEEE cctcssesedvsesenes —— Vt eS ao, & 4 
Oe coe ares oi 7161213 9....1713 120 8% .716 ete 10 6 MEET ‘cpuehoshedecteetebestens 7610 712 910.. 10 61 

McMackon ........... 716101313 9..1512 135 %  .700 Brerare 10 5 Loderhose .....+.sseseeeeeees eo TF. coneo.ce co BPD % % 

H S Swalm......... . 7181011 ..1013 2011 135 %  .700 Ste 10 6 Vogel .......cccccsccvecrsescees 122891010 72111 12 88 

S Fairbairn .......... 811 9149 4..13 8 135 16 662 eee ons ck Oc 6 Brinson .....ccccsseccccocsccece RM 6ul.... os 60 39 

Wises ................ 5 8 91413 7..16.. 120 72 “600 10 8 6 40 28 OO 899411 71518 120 81 

UE ran | je y ) SSS * ye 8% 6  .647 ee 10 9 Murphy .....-cceccccccccceceees oo oe 9 913101614 10 #71 

H T Westbrook...... 413101316. 1510 115 81 704 8 6 20 14 SEE. abdcvovepccecepeseppnenapy me’ 60.an) 4 be! om -ll 2 i 

McLaren ..........00 614° 91114....1213 120 79 .658 .- 10 10 10 KILiMore. 

= ED Saccnpapovses ; 14 9 : 17 os 17 " 14 12 _ - 

rmstrong ........... Me ee PS: é ; 7 TT New County 
BP .30csc 38d 771812 8..i11012 140 8 ‘67 EI Paso T. York Gun Club. 

Miller ...esscvseesee. 18.4 ui le SY aso lournament. New Youn, Jan. 21—Find scores herewith of the New York 
BEEED  oncccisacreces . 2 d ’ ount un ub, shot on the first oO! ie wee scores 
. s Ex Paso, Tex.—The El Paso Gun Club’s first tournament was a ey cee may < 2 , +ne 

. ae Abe hey : HS a pate alas oe Se 2 a = wines,” Wimhan een aaa gin the State, there were shooters will show the difficulty of good shooting in the high wind. 

ot Sean........... 41410161110 (35-2 135 80 691 {from Arizona, New Mexico, Nebraska, California, Kansas, Da- Events: ee Se ee oe 

Means. sstterecdeedes'es 5 Semee  t 50 ©«-38.-~=S«BH.~«Cté«& ota, ~Louiisiana, and Colorado. There were other attractions, a Targets: 20 15 2% 2 2 2 60 

ot gaia tat tah 5 ..101317.. ..1512 10 72 (654 carnival being in full blast across the line, in Mexico. Shooting  Schorty ........cccccssccceceeecveeeeeeeees 9 711 20 16 16 4 

EJ i——we-............ 19 91518 91114 130 % 739 commenced at 9 and ended at 1 o’clock P. M. SPUN 005 cccdebvocncsnccnccsrcovestoceese 2 917 19... 4 8 

E A Ciftcrd.......... .. 4 £3 10 4 1400 Mr. D. Curran, of Ennis, Tex., won the Schmelzer cup, for Welles ........ccccccecescccceccccceeeceers 14 12 10 17 16 14 38 

Lewis een Me ere ae ae 4 20 “363 which he shot off a tie with Mr. J. A. Jackson, of Austin, Tex., SO “toowckkssvebesebevkberpebhere ats tS au Be 

Caen... ee a 55 34 “608 at 20 targets. He scored 19 to Jackson’s 18. The scores: — cho ual cebeedbatavteooscabhihes Son tnnibe 4nu 10 .. B 2 

ae 301610.’ 16 ii 90 63-700 ’ ae Secerpsovesoccoosscoocesesoece evecccce $e 58 0 2 o ’ 

lorris 3014131033 .. .. 0 60 1666. First Day, Jan. 13. fhatiee puvhianex kanepedhvenieainhhane ces - 8.28 

o7 pe ED been ee ED be 2 - = Events: 123465 Events: 1234656 BEE”, cchocdhvncctwansencaswecksddedbavosee< 44 8 
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